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Preface 


HIS work is written with the aim to give a 

helpful innovation to those who are seeking 

for an adjustment of opinion and more satis- 
factory light on many religious questions, and espe- 
cially is it intended as an innovation to the many 
who are desiring a clearer and more acceptable un- 
derstanding of the eternal Christ. ‘The aim of the 
author has been to be short and outspoken and 
avoid unnecessary entangling and dreary arguments. 
Plenty of such voluminous works are already written 
upon the subject at hand; their effect, is, however, 
often minimal as far as the general public is 
concerned. 

The present work does not purpose, even to any 
extent, to treat the subject as a whole, but merely 
such points relating to Christ’s life and teachings 
which are of cardinal importance, or else such points 
as have been ignored or evaded by the great major- 
ity of other writers. In other words, the purpose 
of this work is to deal with such points and ques- 
tions which have constituted great obstacles and 
stumbling blocks against a true appreciation of 
the Christian religion, and especially against a true 
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and satisfactory understanding of Christ and His 
life and mission. In the short chapter on the his- 
torical evidence of Jesus, the writer has drawn at- 
tention to some facts which have previously been 
very little considered, if not purposely ignored by 
critical writers. It is now very widely admitted, 
that what the world today needs even more than 
anything else is religious faith, but in order to 
establish such a faith with progressive possibilities, 
we must bring forth a strong and logical foundation 
for it. We must bring out all the forces and factors 
that make for a sound religion, based both upon 
reality and idealism. It is said that the present gen- 
eration is a practical one. Whether that be true in 
all respects or not, one thing is certain—it is a gen- 
eration that believes in plain talk and clear ideas. 
Orthodox Christianity has found itself unable to 
uphold the authority for many of its made-up dog- 
mas, and the confidence of the masses of people in 
these dogmas has utterly weakened. ‘The result is 
that the Protestant churches in all countries are in 
a state of turmoil, agitation and partial disintegra- 
tion, all because of the struggle between modernism 
and fundamentalism. Modernism in its more ex- 
treme form has undermined some of the most essen- 
tial bases for Christian faith without bringing any- 
thing substantially new to take their place. In its 
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effort to tear down fundamentalist dogma, modern- 
ism has divested Christ of Divinity, which was un- 
necessary and, furthermore, absurd. For at the same 
time humanity must also be divested of its Divine 
inheritance. There is a happy middle between fun- 
damentalism and extreme modernism. 

This work is an endeavor to point out at least 
to some extent this way. It is claimed as a fact 
that disbelief in religion, and even fullfledged athe- 
ism, is rapidly spreading amongst many groups of 
the current younger generation, especially has this 
proved to be true in schools and colleges, all of 
which show that there is a very urgent need for 
such interpretation of the Bible and the Christian 
principles, and before everything else, of Christ, that 
they will stand out acceptable to the best of reason, 
as well as to the best of human ideals. 

The fourth Gospel has been used in this work 
without any distinction, i.e., as having practically 
equal value with the synoptics, for in spite of all the 
criticism of the past, it remains that the fourth Gos- 
pel is not contradictory to the others, but it is sup- 
plementary to them, and therein lies its great value. 
For there are many reasons to believe that the author 
of this Gospel, from the very fact that he wrote con- 
siderably later than the others, had come to a truer 
understanding of the side of Jesus from which he 
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chose the material to make public this narrative. 
It is also likely that the earlier evangelists were be- 
wildered and hesitating as to the material of as- 
tounding facts from which to choose. Certain 
national prejudices may also have made them hesi- 
tate to publish the most universal statements of their 
departed Master. 

As for the narrative of the raising of Lazarus, 
we should remember that we are told that the high 
priests also were plotting against the life of Lazarus 
after he had been raised from death; this, of course, 
for the reason that He was an undesirable testimony 
to the power of Jesus. If Lazarus then was still 
living at the time when the earlier Gospels were 
published, and this being in the knowledge of these 
evangelists, we can well see why there may have been 
cause not to narrate this outstanding miracle at that 
time. Taking this and other circumstances into con- 
sideration, there does not seem to be any reason for 
ascribing less value to the fourth Gospel. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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Introduction 


HE foundation of the Christian religion 

rests upon the life and teaching of Jesus of 

Nazareth. Of this fact there can be no dis- 
pute. ‘Therefore, it is of utmost importance that 
we should seek to find a satisfactory answer to the 
question, ‘‘Who was Jesus of Nazareth,” and ‘‘What 
was the nature of his mission in the world’? Upon 
the finding a satisfactory answer to this question, 
must at least to a great extent the nature of our reli- 
gious faith, yea, even our happiness and right view 
of life, depend. And it may be safe to say that, had 
the Christian world in the large sense in the past 
found a more satisfactory answer to this question 
than it did, then the present, as well as the past, 
conditions in the world would also have been more 
desirable. Many a religious faith has stranded upon 
this question; and many lives have come into wilder- 
ness and darkness in their attempt to find it. We all 
know that the organized church long ago answered 
the question with the authority of its dogma, but 
those answers have in many respects been found un- 
satisfactory, incomprehensible and, worst of all, 
lacking any true support of the New Testament 
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itself. Outside of dogmatic theology, many new and 
rationalistic or modernistic answers have also been 
given, an endless number of books have been writ- 
ten of the Man of Nazareth. And still many with 
the present writer have not been able to discover in 
all this literature a satisfactory answer to all the 
essentialities. 

As the New Testament is the essential literature 
dealing with the life and teaching of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, it is most obvious that we there, with the help 
of different scholars who have searched and com- 
pared the texts of the original languages, should 
seek for the essential light on the question. But 
human reason alone may prove to fall short in at- 
tempting to fathom the depth of wisdom contained 
in the New Testament. Therefore, Jesus Himself 
to His disciples pointed to the need of enlighten- 
ment by the ‘‘Comforter’’—the Holy Spirit. That 
is what we in other words may express as: intuition 
from the all-conscious Divine mind. Jesus again 
indicated this source when in response to Peter’s as- 
sertion that Jesus was “‘The Christ, the Son of the 
Living God,” he said, ‘‘Blessed be thou, for blood 
and flesh hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father, which is in heaven.’ The most fundamental 
requisite in aspiring for true intuitive or inspirational 
enlightenment in this respect is openmindedness and 
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freedom from prejudice. We can surely not arrive 
at any new truth by earnestly praying to be con- 
firmed in our previous faith or the opinion to which 
we are inclined. 

However, absolute openmindedness and freedom 
from prejudice are hazardous virtues to claim and 
dificult to prove. Any work of the present kind on 
the subject of religion must, therefore, necessarily 
stand out as an expression, largely of personal opin- 
ions with whatever facts, arguments and elucida- 
tions they can be sustained. In view of this, it seems 
necessary, before entering further upon a subject so 
vitally related to the Christian religion and to the 
Bible to make clear our personal attitude to the 
Bible. 

For a long time the Bible was by most people 
looked upon as the absolute and only, Divinely 
inspired book. ‘This conviction has in later times 
been greatly modified in many Christian circles, to 
say nothing of where it has been denied. Many 
of us have came to consider the idea of inspiration 
as something different from the dogmatic Christian 
conception of one absolute and exclusive inspiration 
ascribed to the Bible only. We have come to see 
that if Divine inspiration be a truth, then it could not 
have been restricted to one instance only. God’s 
will and powers must be interpreted as Jaw, and the 
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grace of Divine law must act in all ages and all in- 
stances where human mind can utilize it. Conse- 
quently, Divine inspiration and revelation to human- 
ity did not come to an end some nineteen hundred 
years ago. It is ever continuing—more in some 
ages, less in others, depending on the favorableness 
of the period to receive it and the human desire to 
perceive it and benefit by it. 

Many different works of art, poetry and literature | 
bear the touch of Divine inspiration. But inspira- 
tion, as well as most other realities, is measured by 
degrees, even to heights where it.may no longer be 
measured by limited human judgment. And we can- 
not assert that there is a marked line where it begins 
and where it ends. It may here be objected that the 
Bible should be considered as special inspiration, 
apart from anything else. Granted—but then such 
parts of the Bible, that bear the stamp of such 
inspiration must be considered for themselves, apart 
from the rest. ‘The Christian Bible is not a unified 
book, but a gathering of many different books and 
writings, contributed by many different authors in 
different ages and with no conscious unified purpose. 
Consequently, their inspirational value must be very 
differating. 

In considering the Bible we must draw a clear dis- 
tinction between the Old and the New Testament. 
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The canonical New Testament consists of the de- 
scriptions of the life and teachings of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, the elaborate moral-philosophy of the chosen 
apostle Paul of Tarsus and other writings by Christ’s 
disciples or intimate followers,—all those writings 
closely relating to the one unified subject and refer- 
ring to the one man, that was the cause of the subject. 
The combined writings of the New Testament con- 
tain the highest, and at the same time, the most 
practical ethics for the furtherance of social and 
individual welfare, development and happiness that 
have been revealed to mankind. And there is no 
risk of exaggeration in saying, that the religion of 
the New Testament, in its appeal to the human heart, 
in its nobility and logic, surpasses any other concep- 
tion of religion and philosophy. All this may be 
said in spite of all the abuse that dogma and narrow- 
minded theology has made of it. The various man- 
uscripts of the New Testament were produced al- 
_most contemporaneously. Most of them during a 
period which did not probably range over more than 
twenty or thirty years, approximately during the 
years 50 to 70 A. D., while the Gospel of John 
dates from about the year 100 A. D. 

The collection composing the Old Testament is 
of vastly different character than the New. The 
books of the Old Testament were written during a 
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period of about 1000 years; it is less a book of 
religion, than a history and chronicle of the Hebrew 
people,—their doings and traditions. In amongst 
these are mixed some poetical works and also some 
gatherings of proverbs and moral forms, such as the 
Proverbs of Solomon and the book of Ecclesiasticus 
(of the Apocrypha), which contain in them, no doubt, 
some of the greatest human wisdom and truth that 
has ever been expressed. But all the books of the 
Old ‘Testament are far from being of equal value. . 
Although the Ten Commandments of Moses, so- 
_ called, cannot be surpassed as a general moral guid- 
ance, there are other parts of the Hebrew-Mosaic 
law which bear the distinct mark of primitive cul- 
ture and barbaric thinking. With the exception of 
the Ten Commandments, the Mosaic law deals with 
Hebrew conditions and habits, which can hardly 
have any bearing on modern civilization. Neither 
can it be maintained that the third and fourth book 
of Moses expose anything but a decidedly low and 
primitive esthetic, as well as moral standard. But 
then we have on the other hand in Genesis the re- 
markable allegorical story of creation, which cer- 
tainly hints to a symbolical truth, even if man has 
not yet been able to grasp its significance, and in 
spite of all that may be said to the contrary, this 
allegory stands out superior to other stories of a 
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creation, even if they all bear a common similarity. 
Here in the symbol of Genesis we are shown a God 
who created man in His own image and gave him a 
living spirit. ‘The link of man’s relation to God 
is here shown clearly from the beginning. It is true 
that the third chapter of Genesis involves a semi- 
contradiction, but it also contains a prophetic prom- 
ise of a redeemer who shall reveal the Divine image 
in its fullness. 

Much of the contents of the Old Testament are 
merely concerned with the petty affairs, the brutal 
warfare and racial jealousies of the Hebrews. But 
there is also in it something infinitely more remark- 
able, namely, the history of the rise and development 
of the monotheistic idea in the world. For we find 
that it was amongst these isolated and racially preju- 
diced people—suspicious of everything foreign— 
concerned only with themselves and their own nar- 
row horizon, that the idea of one personal God, in 
whose likeness man was created, found the proper 
soil to develop. 

True it was at first and for long times only a na- 
tional God—Jehovah—the Lord of the chosen peo- 
ple. But gradually the Hebrew prophets and seers 
began to vision that Jehovah was the God of all 
mankind, even if He was especially concerned with 
the Jews. They expected a national liberator—the 
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annointed Messiah. And in the visions of some 
of the later and greater prophets there is no doubt 
that this Messiah was a spiritual liberator, a re- 
deemer of the world, though the significance of their 
visions was not generally accepted or understood. 
We can hereby readily perceive one of the impor- 
tant reasons why Christ came among the Jews. He 
came where the soil was most fertile for a concep- 
tion of a universal God, whose infinite Divine quali- 
ties are reflected in finite humanity. If the Jews in 
general refused to accept the profound message of 
that God, which he brought, that was their unfor- 
tunate failure and responsibility. 

Coming back to our immediate subject, even at 
the time of Christ’s appearance the world was hope- 
lessly polytheistic in its religious perception. ‘here 
was a heterogeneous multitude of gods and demi- 
gods in all primitive religions. We may search the 
religions of any ancient nation, whether it be the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, the followers of 
Zoroaster or the Brahminic-Hindu religion. There 
was the same confusion of deities and sub-deities. 
And if these deities often took the form of being 
symbolic of natural powers, such as was especially 
the case with the ancient Egyptian and the Zoroas- 
trian religions, it was nevertheless a confusion of 
worshipping the created for the creator. The same 
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confusion exists, of course, even today with many 
adherents to different pantheistic tendencies. 

It is quite in fashion in our times with certain 
ultra-modern cults to fancy God as a central sun in 
the universe, or as infinite intelligence, diffused in all . 
nature—in electricity, in flowers, in streams, brooks 
and mountains, etc. Such a conception is considered 
to be more intelligent and scientific than believing 
in God, the Father, of whom Christ said: ‘‘Who- 
ever has seen me has seen my Father, but the Father 
is greater than J.”’ It is to be remembered that the 
worship of natural powers and objects is the form 
of religious worship with all savages even in these 
times. Even when, as in the ancient religions, nat- 
ural worship involved the perception of a personal 
deity behind the different natural powers or objects, | 
it must have tended to remove those deities beyond 
human approach and feeling of contact. Verily, we 
can see what an important epoch in the spiritual 
evolution of mankind is symbolized in the words: 
‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God, the Lord is one 
and beside me there is none other.” 

It may be objected that ancient philosophy before 
Christ and outside of the Hebrew prophets per- 
ceived of a universal Supreme Being, and that is 
true. Many of the Grecian philosophers, like Plato 
and Socrates, no doubt perceived a supreme Deity, 
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together with a probability of the continuity of life. 
But such perception was most often taught as part 
of a speculative philosophy, which could never find 
root or become a living faith with the common peo- 
ple. It was most often a cold speculative philosophy 
based entirely upon the accuracy of human reason, 
and its God was far aloof from human needs, de- 
sires and sufferings. Belief in immortality was. not 
only vague in ancient times, but it was far from being 
common, either in philosophy or as a part of reli- 
gion. This applies to the Hebrew people and their 
religion also, for judging by the Old ‘Testament, 
the idea of continuity of life must at least have been 
very vague and problematic with the old Hebrews: 
this, if we allow for the exemption of their greater 
prophets, upon whom the intuition of the soul’s im- 
mortality seems to have dawned, if we then further 
take in consideration the philosophy of Roman stoic- 
ism, which was so much prevalent in the world in the 
time of Christ and which recognized the existence of 
a supreme power or being, but could not find any rea- 
son for any personal survival of the soul, and which 
philosophy resulted in a most gloomy cynicism and a 
cruel materialism, as the history of the time of 
Roman imperialism well shows. Having taken this 
short and general view of ancient religions, of the 
Bible and of the nature of the Old Testament, the 
significance of Jesus Christ and the message He 
brought to the world will stand out clearer. 
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CHAPTER LE 


The Historical Evidence of Jesus 
of Nazareth 


N order to have a belief in the reality of Jesus, 
to have a Christ-consciousness, it is not neces- 
sary to know if the proof of His existence is 

valid in the eyes of antagonistic criticism. Many 
of us, including the present writer, have eventually 
found that a consciousness of the reality of the 
Christ ideal is essentially a product from within; in 
other words, a matter of intuition. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that it is a question of profound 
interest to examine, at least rudimentarily, whatever 
objective basis there is for the reality of the histori- 
cal Jesus of Nazareth. 

The editor of an article in a semi-religious maga- 
zine, recently made the surprising statement that 
the question, if the person Jesus really existed or not, 
is of secondary importance even to those who wor- 
ship His ideal. ‘Because,’ so he argued, “‘the very 
fact that the ideal has been created shows that man 
has been able, so to say, to visualize forth that ideal 
in his heart, and hereby it has become a reality that 
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has found response in the human heart, regardless 
of objective historical proof.’ Although this argu- 
ment mentioned may be one that is ill liked by those 
antagonistic to the Christian idea, it is a doubtful 
argument, even though it contains a certain amount 
of truth. The nucleus of it is simply this: Suppos- 
ing it would be positively disproved that Jesus ever 
existed—then we still have those teachings which 
have been ascribed to Him, they would stand out in 
themselves as an ideal and a power for the guidance, 
hope and aspiration of humanity. But we are not 
here concerned with the strength or weakness of this 
argument, for the question of evidence in regard to 
the personal existence of Jesus of Nazareth is cer- 
tainly one of tremendous interest and importance for 
whoever is truly interested in life itself. Was it 
really a man that thus lived, taught and acted, and 
thus proclaimed Himself to be? 

A number of books have been written for the pur- 
pose of proving that Jesus never existed. Only a 
short time before his recent death, George Brandes, 
the famous Danish author (of Jewish descent) 
wrote such a book, in which he on inconceivable 
grounds assumes that Jesus and all the traditions 
about Him are only myths, fictitiously created.. 
Friedrich Nietzsche was also engaged in disproving 
the existence of the Nazarene, and it is said of him 
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that he became especially annoyed and violent in 
his more or less insane state, when the name of 
Christ was brought up in his presence. But it 1s 
not only among agnostics, atheists and materialistic 
writers that doubt exists regarding the existence of 
Jesus. It is quite in style even in some religious cir- 
cles to question whether there is any valid proof of 
His existence. 

A woman who is a prominent leader in a modern 
religious movement is said to have admitted that 
personally she did not believe that Christ ever ex- 
isted. It has been complained that Jesus did not 
leave any personal writings behind, nor was. any 
statue left to represent Him. As for the lack of 
personal writings, we know that, for instance, Soc- 
rates and Buddha did not leave any writings. Still, 
there does not seem to be any questioning of the 
reality of their existence on that account. Perhaps 
there was a reason why Jesus in person did not leave 
a written code of His teachings. May it not be that 
such a code written by Him personally might have 
caused still more misunderstanding, and acted still 
more as an unremovable source of binding and op- 
pressive dogma, than it has done in the form it was 
allowed to come down to us. This effect being, of 
course, brought about through human ignorance, 
bigotry and evil proclivity, for even the highest good 
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can be turned to evil purpose as the history of Chris- 
tianity will bear witness to. As for the lack of any 
representation of Christ in statues, we need only 
remember that He came not to reveal the perishable 
side of men, but the imperishable and everlasting, 
an immortality which is far more real and enduring 
than monuments and statues. 

However, Christianity itself is a living monument 
of its originator; for, notwithstanding its change 
from its original beauty, and its failure of any true 
and satisfactory inspirational effect upon mankind, 
it still stands, and its fountain is still as full of life 
and truth as in its beginning. The monumental fact 
of the rise of Christianity is surprisingly little taken 
in account when discussing the evidence of the reality 
of Christ’s life. No new religion has sprung up 
without a founder or leader of some kind. How 
could the flame of Christianity have been kindled 
without a light? It is well enough to argue that 
Paul of Tarsus was the real founder, and in a sense 
this is true, but he founded Christianity only as the 
apostle of the One, he claimed, who had commanded 
him to do so. 

Paul constantly referred to Christ as the founda- 
tion and guiding light for the new philosophy he 
was bringing to the world. Christianity was rapidly 
spreading in Rome at the time of the great fire. 
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From whence had it come? It was in many ways 
contrary to the Jewish religion and contrary to any- 
thing the world had known before. It was a reli- 
gion of a new nature, with a tremendous appealing 
power to the masses. Could all these have been 
built upon a fictitious character, upon myths that 
had come into existence during a time of two decades 
or so? It is not in the scope of this little work to 
take up any strictly critical consideration of eviden- 
tial value of the Gospels or other parts of the New 
Testament. Fortunately, the evidential value has 
comparatively little been shaken by all the higher, 
as well as lower, criticism. For in spite of all criti- 
cism, most of the best scholars still hold that the 
canonical Gospels are essentially valid in their tes- 
timony of Christ. But let us here ask the question, 
why the Gospels should be the only part of the New 
Testament taken in consideration as evidence of 
Christ’s existence? 

True enough, they are the only part that carry 
any direct evidence. But direct evidence is not the 
only form of evidence considered even by science. 
Why should we in considering the historical evidence 
of Christ not take into account, for instance, the re- 
markable incident of Paul of Tarsus becoming an 
adherent of Christianity, as described in Acts? 
Furthermore, his own testimony to his faith in 
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Christ, given in the fifteenth chapter of First Cor- 
inthians. For whatever explanation we might be 
inclined to give to the circumstances and cause of 
Paul’s change, it must surely be agreed that a re- 
markable cause and power must have been instru- 
mental in bringing about the change referred to. 

In its article on Jesus Christ, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, eleventh edition, says, that in considering 
the historical evidence of Christ, the so-called apoc- 
ryphal writings cannot be considered as furnishing 
any ‘‘direct evidential value whatever.’’ But the use 
of the word “‘direct’”’ is remarkable, as it is also no 
doubt proper in the case, for, as before said, there 
are other channels of evidence than the direct ones. 
The apocryphal writings must, of course, be looked 
upon in a different light than the canonical. The 
canonical writings of the New Testament were, as 
was observed in the “Introduction,” produced al- 
most contemporaneously during the middle and later 
part of the first century, while the many different 
apocryphal books were produced at different times 
during the second and third century. Many of those 
books are, it is true, of an untrustworthy character, 
having a strong resemblance to legends; we lack 
space here to treat them in detail. Let it be said, 
however, that taken as a whole they surely, indi- 
rectly, furnish a valuable addition to the evidence 
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of the personality of Christ, for these legends and 
tales, no matter how exaggerated they may be, all 
center around that same personality. And when 
such legends spring up at a certain period of time 
and all point back to one and the same character, 
there must surely be some foundation of truth for 
the once reality of that character. 
_ But there are other sources for the truth of 
Christ’s existence than those mentioned so far. One 
of these other sources is the well known passage in 
Flavius Josephus’ work: Antiquities of the Jews. 
This passage has, however, by critics been branded 
as an interpolation of the early Christians. ‘The 
Antiquities of the Jews was originally written in 
Greek, and the reason for the suspicion of its ve- 
racity has been its tone of reverence for Christ. Its 
content is the following: ‘And there ariseth at this 
time, Jesus a wise man; since it is proper to call him 
a man, for he was a doer of uncommon things, a 
teacher of men who receive new words with glad- 
ness, and many Jews and many, also of the Greeks, 
he won to himself. This was Christos; and when 
Pilate, on the charge of the chief men amongst us, 
had condemned him to the cross, those who loved 
him most did not cease their attachment to him, for 
he appeared to them the third day living again, the 
Divine prophets having spoken these things and thou- 
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sands of other wonders about him, and even until 
now, the ‘people of the Christians’ named after this 
man is not extinct.” 

But very recently a new version of Josephus’ other 
work, The Jewish War, has been discovered, con- 
taining additional details of the life of Christ. This 
lately discovered version was found printed in a 
North Russian dialect. It was discovered by a noted 
German scholar, Dr. Berendts, and the passage re- 
lating to Christ has been rendered into English by 
the Rev. Dr. Vacher Burch in a book written by him 
entitled, Jesus Christ and His Revelation. Dr. 
Berendts’ claim is that the discovered version is 
proven by clear internal evidence to be an original 
work by Josephus, and many other scholars are said 
to agree with him. And if this be so, then we have 
here an historical document, which not only essen- 
tially agrees with the Scriptures but also proves that 
their description of Christ is in no way exaggerating, 
and the significance of the fact that this statement 
about the Initiator of the Christian religion comes 
from a man who was an orthodox Jew, who in 
other parts of his writings showed no interest or 
leaning towards Christianity, should not be over- 
looked. 

The version of Josephus’ work here referred to, 
it is claimed, was originally written in the Aramaic 
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tongue, from which it was translated to the Serbian 
language, and from Serbian into the Russian dialect 
in which it has been found. The fact that this ver- 
sion was written in Aramaic, the language of the 
common people in Palestine at the time of Christ, is 
given as reason for the freer tone and somewhat 
different content in the passage regarding Christ 
from the one inserted in Antiquities of the Jews, 
which was written in Greek. Now, Greek being 
much in vogue with the Romans, it is very likely that 
Josephus would not have wanted to put the passage 
mentioned in the same words as he did put it in the 
version of the Aramaic language. Here follows the 
passage, as contained in the lately discovered ver- 
sion: ‘‘At this time arises a man, if one may call him 
a man, who by his nature and behavior showed him- 
self as if more than human. His works were won- 
derful, and he worked wonders, strange and power- 
ful. Thus, it is possible for me to call him a man; 
though, looking at him in every way, I would also 
not call him an angel. And all he did, he did by 
word and command, as if by some inner power. Some 
said of him that our first law-giver had risen from 
the dead and showed forth much healing power. 
Others considered that he was sent of God. But he 
opposed altogether the law; and did not hold the 
Sabbath according to ancestral custom. Yet he did 
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nothing overtly criminal, but by word he influenced 
all. And many out of people followed and received 
his teaching, and many souls wavered wonderingly 
whether by it the Jewish tribes could free themselves 
from Roman hands. 

‘‘Now, it was a habit of his to stay much on Mount 
of Olives in face of the city. And also there he 
manifested his healing powers to the people, and 
there gathered to him ‘Slaves’ a hundred and fifty, 
and many from among the folk. When they saw 
his power, that all was as he willed by means of the 
word, they besought that ‘he should enter the city 
and cut down the Roman soldiers and Pilate, and 
rule over us.’ But that he scorned. And thereafter, 
when the Jewish leaders got to know of it, they as- 
sembled themselves with the high priests and said: 
‘We are powerless and weak to stand against the 
Romans. But as also the bow is bent, we will go 
and tell Pilate what we have heard, and we will be 
untroubled, lest if he hear it from others, we be 
robbed of our goods and ourselves cut down and 
our children scattered.’ And they went and told 
Pilate, and he sent and had many of the people 
struck down. And as for the wonder-worker, he 
had him brought before him, he perceived that he 
was a doer of good and not of wrong, neither a 
rebel, nor a striver after political power, and he 
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set him free. He had given heed to his perturbed 
wife. 

‘‘And he went again to the accustomed place and 
did his customary works, and as once again more 
people gathered to him, so that his works were more 
celebrated than ever; the scribes became filled with 
envy and gave thirty talents to Pilate that he should 
kill him. And after he had taken, he consented that 
they should themselves carry out their purpose, and 
they took him and crucified him according to the im- 
perial law.” 

As before said, this passage does not essentially 
vary with the New Testament narrative, except in 
omitting the doing of Judas Iscariot, and putting 
forth Pilate as a greedy grafter. This contradic- 
tion with the Bible narrative is explained by Dr. 
Burch and others on the ground that Josephus was 
seeking to hide the betrayal of Judas—a Jew, who 
was an apostle of Christ—which makes the act an 
outstandingly shameful one. Otherwise, the short 
narrative of Josephus bears all the marks of trust- 
worthiness. Here is a Jew, no doubt of the orthodox 
stamp, who somewhat hesitatingly describes a re- 
markable historical event connected with a wonder- 
ful man, for whom there is hardly any suitable words 
to describe. ‘This wonder-man was far from being 
a man after the heart and like of Josephus—“‘he did 
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not observe the Sabbath or the customary law’— 
still he could not accuse him of anything ‘overtly 
criminal.”’ In short, the hesitancy of the description 
shows that the narrator was baffled and filled with a 
mingled awe for something which he could not ex- 
plain. But leaving the testimony of Josephus, let 
us devote a little attention to another important his- 
torical passage relating to Jesus of Nazareth, i.e., 
the testimony of Tacitus, which reads as follows: 

“They (the Christians) had their denomination 
from Christos, who in the reign of Tiberius was 
put to death by the Procurator Pontius Pilate. 
This superstition was thus for a while repressed, 
only to break out afresh, not merely throughout 
Judea, where the evil originated, but throughout 
Rome also, where things atrocious and disgraceful 
congregate and find many patrons.’”* 

This was inserted in connection with Tacitus’ de- 
scription of the burning of Rome in 64 A. D. and 
could, therefore, not have been written long after 
that calamity. The very tone of the passage elimi- 
nates any suspicion of forgery by the Christians. 
Here is the famous Roman historian who speaks in 
plain terms as an avowed enemy of Christianity, but 
who nevertheless makes the record of its Initiator. 
Evidently Tacitus was imbued with all the enmity 


1Tacitus’ Annals, Lib. XV; Chap. 44. 
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and superstitions against the Christians that was 
popular in Rome at his time. And this fact makes 
his statement doubly valuable as an historical evi- 
dence. True it is, that Tacitus did not write of per- 
sonal knowledge of Christ. He made the statement 
upon the knowledge of hearsay, but that hearsay 
was so common and of such fresh and impressive 
datum that he spoke of ‘‘Christos” as an undisputed 
fact which had occurred, and which had been the cause 
to bring forth the disagreeable Christian movement. 
The famous historian Gibbon claims that he must 
suppose the passage quoted from Tacitus to be of 
undisputed integrity. 

But in discussing the reality of the personage of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the sources quoted hitherto are 
not the only ones available. Some of the most 
learned Jewish scholars do not make any attempt to 
deny that Jesus really existed. They know from 
Jewish literature that the historical Jesus existed, 
even though they may not admit that he was much 
more than an ordinary man. Let us quote from 
Dr. Peeble’s book, The Christ Question Settled: 
‘Rabbi Wise, President of the Hebrew College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This eminent scholar in his History 
of Hebrew’s Second Commonwealth says, ‘The com- 
pilation of the Mishua, commenced by Hillel about 
25 B. C. and continued by Rabbi Akiba in the first 
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century and by his pupil, Rabbi Mair about A. D. 
140, and completed by Rabbi Judah, the friend and 
contemporary of Marcus Aurelius A. D. 175—-The 
New ‘Testament and the part of the Talmud, to 
which we refer, are products of the same age, the 
same country and the same class of men with the 
same merits and demerits.’ 

‘Jesus had commenced his career as a_ public 
teacher in Galilee and embraced the cause of the 
anti-priesthood and theocratic associates. Like John, 
he preached repentance and remission of sins, obedi- 
ence to the law and opposition to the priests, prince, 
and corruption, in order to restore in Israel the pure 
theocracy, the eternal Kingdom of Heaven. He was 
too young to find acknowledgement or have many ad- 
mirers. A few disciples of the lower class of people, 
who admired and loved him, had congregated around 
him. According to the Talmud, Jesus spent some 
years in Egypt with a teacher called Rabbi Joshua, 
and learned there also the art of necromancy. If the 
healing miracles of Jesus recorded in the Gospels 
are based upon facts, he must have learned in Egypt 
the art of Horus and Seraphis, as practiced there 
by the priests, which the Hebrews could call Egyp- 
tian necromancy.”’ * 

Let us further give the content of an interview 


1Heb. Sec. Comm., Chap. XXI, p. 259. 
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which Dr. Peebles tells of having had with Rabbi 
Simon Geiger Herzfeld, who was a distinguished 
archeologist, oriental linguist and semetic scholar. 
This man was a graduate of both Austrian and Ger- 
man universities, and in the later part of his life 
came to reside in Jerusalem, and these are the words, 
according to Dr. Peebles, that this eminent Jewish 
scholar had told him regarding Jesus: ‘‘I never knew 
a learned Israelite to dispute the fact of the existence 
and crucifixion of Jesus Christ under the Roman 
law.” He also said that the contemporaries of Jesus 
took great offense at his ‘‘social irregularities,’’ such 
as were ascribed to Socrates and Alcibiades, to ‘‘his 
radical dogmas,” “stubborn waywardness,” ‘‘Kingly 
ambition”? and “repeated blasphemies,” and that 
some of them ascribed his marvelous wonders to 
magic learned in Egypt, and others to a power ac- 
companying a certain use of the name of Jehovah, 
called Tetragrammon, which they believed that Jesus 
secretly took from the Temple. So far, is the opin- 
ion of this famous Jewish Rabbi. 

The most remarkable thing about the statements 
quoted is that such learned Jews do not seem to have 
any doubt of the reality of the historical personage of 
Jesus, although they cling to the idea that He was 
only a somewhat remarkable man, and mark, before 
everything else, a Jew. ‘There seems to be in the 
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more or less secret literature of Hebrew origin an 
evidence for the existence of Jesus, which cannot 
be denied by honest men, who are versed with that 
literature, no matter how much opposed those men 
may be towards the common Christian conception of 
Jesus Christ. For them, he was only a man of their 
race, even if He to some extent was a strange and 
wonderful man, a prophet of their kind at the most. 
His miracles, they could not explain, so they called 
it necromancy (an old word for certain physic phe- 
nomena), and if they could think that He had gone 
to Egypt or some other land to learn the secrecy of 
this ‘‘necromancy,”’ it would for them at least appear 
easier to understand, as long as they had shut their 
mind to the insight that He was a man of Divine 
truth and knowledge, and therefore a master of 
nature’s psychic laws. 

But we are not just here concerned with the dif- 
ferent currents of historical opinions but with evi- 
dence. The task of disproving the existence of any 
such man as Jesus of Nazareth, both in writing and 
in speech, is an old one. ‘The claim of having ac- 
complished the disproof has been raised many a 
time, but the curious thing about it is that each dis- 
proof has constantly needed a further proof, and 
so it will go on. It should, however, seem reason- 
able to think that when a man has claimed that he 
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has found the idea of Jesus to be a myth, and that 
He never existed, it should then not be worth it to 
labor further with the idea. But so is not the case. 
Those that claim to be surest of the Nazarene’s 
historical non-existence seem to be constantly an- 
noyed by His name and the possibility that He might 
have existed. Such was the case with Nietzsche, and 
such is the case with many other disbelievers in Jesus. 

However, we dare to claim that the different 
sources of historical evidence in the foregoing, so 
shortly touched upon, are sufficient to establish with- 
out a doubt that the man Jesus of Nazareth lived 
on our earth, and that there is all reason to believe 
the Gospel’s description of Him. ‘Therefore, we 
shall in the following chapters give both our intui- 
tive feeling and our objective reasoning as to what 
Christ was and eternally is, and what the meaning 
of His life and teaching is to us. 


Note.—The age of Jesus and the length of His public 
ministry has been the object of much research and dispute. 
There was a rather popular opinion to the effect that He was 
some thirty years old when He was baptized and started on 
the public career, and that this career covered a period of 
approximately three years. This would put His age at the 
crucifixion to be about thirty-three. This estimate is, how- 
ever, not sustained by recent and close research; neither is it 
sustained by a logical impression of the Gospels. According 
to the most probable estimates and sources, Christ was born 
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either in the year 6 or 7 B. C. and was baptized in the year 
26 A. D. and crucified, as near as can be figured, Friday, 
April 7, A. D. 33. This would give the time for His public 
ministry an extent of about eight years and place His physical 
age at the crucifixion to about thirty-nine or forty years. 
Irenzus, one of the early Christian Fathers, wished to 
approximate not less than ten years of time to the public 
ministry of Christ, but his opinion was probably based upon 
a somewhat vague source, namely, the saying of the Phari- 
sees: ‘“[hou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham?” (John 8:57.) There is on the other hand a 
suspicious tendency by certain Biblical critics to favor a very 
short time for the duration of Christ’s ministry, the aim 
seeming to be to thereby make it, if possible, less significant. 
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CHAPTER) I. 


Christ, the Redeemer of the World 


HERE is no end of opinions and suggestions 
as to what Christ was and the nature of His 
mission. First of all stands out the tradi- 
tional dogma of the church, that He was an incarna- 
tion of the Deity and that He by His suffering and 
death atoned for the sins of mankind and hereby 
appeased God’s just wrath to sin. In other words, 
God incarnated in flesh to reveal Himself and by 
vicarious atonement justify to Himself the sins of 
the world. This is an unfortunate structure of 
dogma, but it is still held by many, and especially 
insisted upon by the Catholic Church, which officially 
describes Mary, the Mother of Jesus, as the Mother 
of God; and together with this goes the mysterious 
dogma of the Trinity, i.e., a Deity of three person- 
alities constituting one, and in which Jesus figures 
as the second personality. This would then make 
Jesus identical with God, but at the same time it 
would not make Him the whole of God. 
We may all understand the difficulties which arise 
_ in the limitations of human mind in comprehending 
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Divinity and profound truth. We also know the 
struggles which preceded the building up of these 
dogmas in the early history of the church. Certain 
fundamental truisms stand behind such assumed doc- 
trines as the atonement and Divine incarnation, but 
theological dogma has of these truisms made a con- 
tradictory and incomprehensible doctrinal structure 
which is neither satisfactory to man nor justifiable 
to God. No doubt we must think of ultimate Divine 
justice as demanding atonement for sins and trans- 
gressions committed; such was the content of 
Christ’s teaching. But the idea of vicarious atone- 
ment (punishment inflicted on proxy) is meaning- 
less, and the doctrine ‘‘that God sacrificed His only 
begotten son,” in order to appease His wrath, is 
utterly repugnant, not only to the reason of man but 
also to the idea of a just, perfect and omniscient 
God. The false idea that sin and wrongdoing could 
be justified by the saving act of Christ has been 
detrimental to humanity. 

The only logical idea of Divine justice is that 
punishment for sin and consequences of transgres- 
sion must be suffered and worked out by each indi- 
vidual soul for itself. But when we think of Divine 
justice, we must also realize that it may be a wide 
range of allowance for natural human weakness and 
ignorance in man’s struggles, trials and efforts to en- 
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lightenment. The sins and mistakes of erring hu- 
manity could not be summed up and washed away 
by an act of vicarious atonement instigated by God 
Himself. Divine law must have provided to deal 
with each individual according to the measure of his 
personal gifts and responsibility. There is no support 
in the New Testament or from the very testimony of 
Christ Himself for the doctrine of the atonement. 
He knew and stated that He would suffer for the 
sins of the world. Had it not been for the sinful- 
ness, and opposition to Divine will, He would not 
have been persecuted and crucified. He said that 
He “gave His life a ransom for many,” and so truly 
it was. He came to bring a great truth and revela- 
tion to mankind, to ennoble and crown it with 
Divinity, to pass through suffering and physical 
death in order to show the ultimate nothingness of 
death and the reality of resurrection and continuity 
of life. All this involved sacrifice and suffering, but 
not atonement. 

Christ was a Savior in a distinct respect from any 
other human being, even though there may have 
been other great men and prophets who to some 
extent can be called saviors. All depend, of course, 
on what sense we apply to the word savior. The 
message and revelation of Christ carried the power 
and characteristic essence of saving the world from 
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the sins and wrongs in which it was involved, pro- 
vided the world was able and willing to receive in 
full the content of the Christly mission. This full 
result was not possible and most likely not intended 
by God for this material state of life. Therefore, 
Divine wisdom gave, when the time was ripe, 
through Christ, the perfected and ideal man, the 
opportunity to mankind from generation to genera- 
tion to be saved from sin, doubt and ignorance of 
its destiny and its Divine origin, for Christ’s Mes- 
sianic revelation and teaching contained “the way, 
the truth and the life,” perfect and eternal. Then, 
such a mission was a saving one, and its carrier was 
a Savior in a unique sense. The suffering and death 
of Christ was also rightly understood a saving act, 
not as a vicarious atonement but as carrying out a 
loving act of Divine purpose in revealing to men the 
true nature of physical death, namely, that it is not 
the end of life and personality, but the resurrection 
to a new and wider state of life. If understood in 
this sense, the terms Savior or Redeemer are truly 
proper, but the unfortunate mixing these terms have 
received from the idea of sacrificial atonement, 
which would in itself justify the individual by faith 
in such atonement, and eliminate the need of per- 
sonal justification and punishment, has surely worked 
to no good for men. It must certainly have tended 
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to weaken the character of man, and the feeling of 
personal responsibility, as it has also tended to be- 
little God and man’s idea of Divine justice. 

The idea of different forms of sacrifices for the 
purpose of appeasing God or gods, and preventing 
Divine vengeance has been, and is to our day, com- 
mon for all primitive religions. And at the time of 
Christ the idea was universal with all religions, even 
the more advanced ones. ‘The origin of the sacri- 
ficial idea should not only be sought in a primitive 
conception of Deity but also in men’s inborn feeling 
of imperfectness and proclivity to sin and evil, aided 
by the desire to escape penalty and consequences of 
wrong. No doubt this sacrificial instinct of earlier 
religions had much to do with the inauguration in 
the Christian church of the doctrine of the vicarious 
atonement of Christ and preventing the early Chris- 
tians from perceiving the higher and more rational 
meaning of Christ’s sacrifice and mission to man- 
kind. 

Christ Himself did not conform to any sacrifices 
in the Temple; neither did He teach that God, the 
Father, could or needed to be appeased by any sort 
of ceremonial sacrifice, but He taught that He had 
come as the Redeemer and liberator to make man- 
kind free from its feeling of the oppression of sin, 
from its ignorance and superstition and from its 
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false, faulty and limited understanding of God. 
Christ spanned a bridge over the great gulf which 
separated man from God—He who was truly human 
and still perfect, He who had attained oneness with 
God and the Divine purpose and taken upon Him 
to carry out that purpose in glorifying humanity 
with the revelation and message of its Divine des- 
tiny. ‘Therefore, it was that He said: “I give my 
life a ransom for many.” From human point of 
view, His life was a sacrifice, and the nature of the 
death He went through, intuitively obeying the Di- 
vine purpose to demonstrate that Spirit is intact to 
all earthy conditions and circumstances, was one 
which carried great suffering and required immea- 
surable strength and courage to choose. 

It is very natural that such a man as St. Paul 
should have been especially impressed by the sacri- 
ficial nature of Christ’s life and physical death. 
Paul had been a persecutor of Christ’s followers, 
and the feeling that Christ symbolically spoken had 
given His life and suffered for the sins of the world, 
must with him have been very near at hand. We 
should also remember that St. Paul, even if he by 
tradition was a Jew, by philosophy was a stoic and, 
therefore, most probably had little, if any, hope or 
belief in immortality previous to his becoming the 
great apostle of Christianity. The life, death and 
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resurrection of Christ therefore became to him the 
only hope and avenue of faith in immortality and 
harmony with God. Thus, his expression: “If 
Christ be not arisen, then our faith would be in 
vain,’ which was in a measure an unfortunate state- 
ment in light of the doubt which in later times arose 
concerning the historical veracity of the resurrec- 
tion. However, despite the many statements of 
Paul regarding the justification of faith, as for in- 
stance when he says: ‘“‘Being justified freely by his 
grace (God) through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus: Whom God hath sent forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God.’ (Romans 
3:24, 25) there is no reason to draw any other 
conclusion than that these references to Christ’s 
blood and death were by St. Paul used only in a sym- 
bolic sense, and that the esoteric meaning of Christ’s 
redemption in the apostle’s mind was that which 
has here previously been set forth, namely, that 
Christ was persecuted as a result of the sinfulness of 
the world and that He suffered and went through a 
violent physical death or transition fulfilling a Di- 
vine purpose, showing the triumph and victory of 
the soul over the shadow and mystery of so-called 
death. And may it not also be said that by choos- 
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ing this form of death Christ Jesus made an infi- 
nitely greater impression upon the human heart and 
mind as to the meaning of His life and His redeem- 
ing mission to humanity, for it can hardly be an 
exaggeration to say, that if Christ had died a so- 
called natural death like Buddha, for example, then 
the distinct meaning of His Divine Messiahship to 
humanity would not have been so strong and im- 
pressive. The fact that Jesus suffered the punish- 
ment of the cross for the cause He was fullfilling 
made that cause doubly significant to man. Further- 
more, it made sin, ignorance and obstinacy to Divine 
will doubly significant and menacing than it had 
appeared in the past. 

St. Paul often stressed the need of faith in Christ 
as necessary to salvation, and so did even the 
Master Himself. The Apostle in this respect used 
the blood and the sacrificial act in an esoteric sym- 
bolical sense for the salvation of faith in Christ. 
What could then have been the content of this eso- 
teric meaning of faith when Paul said: ‘‘For if ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the 
Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live.’ (Romans 8:13.) And Jesus said of Him- 
self: “I said therefore unto you that ye shall die 
in your sins; for if ye believe not that I am He, ye 
shall die in your sins.” (John 8:24.) It is evi- 
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dent enough that both the Master and His great 
Apostle here were essentially in harmony on the 
same principle. 

The spirit of man is created by God in His own 
image and is dependent upon God for its persistence 
of life. In other words, the soul of man cannot 
endure eternally if it irrevocably cuts itself off from 
the sustaining life-source, the Divine Spirit. What 
else but this sin or obstinate persistence in the ig- 
norance of man’s Divine nature could it be that 
was called: sin against the Holy Ghost. Man is in 
the necessity of all reason created a free agent; 
therefore, this fredom must necessarily also include 
freedom and power to eventually destroy himself 
individually and ultimately. The body is an instru- 
ment and expression of the spirit, either in this life 
or in the one to come—it has no Divine and im- 
mortal essence in itself. Being subordinate to spirit, 
it is also to an extent obstinate to the superior spirit. 
_ Therefore, St. Paul said: “If ye live after the flesh 

ye shall die.”” But if man “through the spirit mortify 
the deeds of the body,” he shall gain life. This 
need not by any means be understood to refer only 
to this present mundane existence. There is all rea- 
son to believe, both from testimony of the New 
Testament and other sources that man may in the 
next state of life continue to live “‘after the flesh,” 
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as much as he has ever done in this state. Man is 
fundamentally crowned with immortality if he in the 
abundance of time wishes to recognize and take pos- 
sion of his inheritance. But if God’s will is right, 
then man cannot forever remain wrong and refuse 
light concerning his true nature. 

Through Christ the climax of God’s purpose and 
of man’s possible destiny and Godlike nature was 
revealed. ‘Therefore, it is necessary for man, in 
order to maintain his inherited Divine qualities and 
develop to full happiness and harmony with the Di- 
vine law, according to God’s will, to believe in the 
Son of Manas revealed by Christ. Hence, the need of 
faith for salvation. And such understanding does 
not indicate that a temporary denial of God may 
lead to destruction for the soul; it does not even in- 
dicate that we have to conform to a particular faith 
or creed about Christ; it does not indicate that any 
particular so-called conversion in popular sense is 
necessary. In the broadest sense, the saving faith in 
Christ can only indicate that man should strive to 
develop the Christ-like principles according to indi- 
vidual capacity and possibilities of circumstances. 
But so much the better if we can right now and here 
recognize our relationship to Christ and the glory 
His life has brought to us all. Such a recognition and 
faith can only have a profoundly beneficial effect 
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upon our life. We may thereby avoid much sin, 
evil and wrong thinking, which in its turn may effect 
severe punishment by the Divine law of justice in 
a future state, and lastly, we thereby avoid any 
danger of losing our ultimate contact with our Cre- 
ator or doing any harm to our Divine soul-life. 

There are no doubt many men and women who 
are mistaken in their opinion of Christ’s nature and 
mission; yea, they may even deny His superiority over 
ordinary man, or His very existence, and still carry 
many of the qualities He commended in their heart. 
Here is the point where limited human conception 
should not judge. ‘There may be lips which deny 
Christ and all Divine principles temporary, and still 
in many respects live a life worthy of Christ’s de- 
sire; such will most likely sooner or later hear His 
voice and see the truth of His being, as the Re- 
deemer, and the Light of the World. 

St. Paul in the epistle to the Philippians said “‘that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven and things in earth,’ and that 
“every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.’’ But this 
prophetic statement should not be taken too literally, 
but ought rather to be looked upon in a symbolical 
sense, namely, that the broad and essential content 
of the message and teaching of Christ would have to 
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be acknowledged by all nations and tongues before 
they could enter into the eternal Kingdom or gain 
final immortality, and this is not indicated as a neces- 
sary accomplishment for the earthly plane of life. In 
fact, it could not be so, for all nations and races 
have not had opportunity to hear and grasp the rev- 
elation of the Son of Man, and even many of those 
that have heard the preaching of His Gospel through 
imperfect and warped human understanding could 
not have been expected in a sudden to grasp and 
accept it. But Christ never drew any distinct line 
between what was to be accomplished in this present 
state of life and in the coming one, and it is very 
obvious why He did not draw any such line—to 
Him, who knew the truth of reality, there was only 
one continuous life, whether experienced in one state 
or the other. He made it understood that there 
were many different states in the Kingdom, as there 
were many mansions in the Father’s house, but He 
never made the beginning of the heavenly Kingdom 
dependent upon any particular period of our ex- 
istence. 


THE QUESTION OF THE MriRACULOUS BIRTH 


Whether Christ was born under ordinary natural 
circumstances or otherwise does not necessarily en- 
ter vitally into the question of His unique Divine 
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mission or His position as the Redeemer of human- 
ity. And still, this very question has in later times 
been the cause of such enormous dispute, and is now 
one of the cardinal points of dissension between the 
fundamentalist and modernist factions of the 
churches. ‘The question of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is, of course, here involved from the funda- 
mentalist point of view, ¢.g., it is contended that the 
immaculate conception would prove Christ to be an 
incarnation of Deity. On the other hand, many of 
the modernists think that as long as the miraculous 
idea of Christ’s birth cannot be sustained, they must 
discard the belief in most, if not all, of the unique 
Divine qualities of Christ, together with the supreme 
authority of His teaching. There is a golden mid- 
way between these two unfortunate positions and 
there is a great distance from this midway to either. 
Many of us have come to see the meaning of Incar- 
nation in a truer and broader light. We have come 
to see, that as men are—and must be—created in the 
image of God then we must all to some extent, 
and in some way be Divinely incarnated. We have 
come to see that it is not contrary, either to science 
or to reason to look upon Jesus as being the true Son 
of God and at the same time a true man—one with 
God and still apart and inferior to God. 

Without involving the contradictory conception 
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of an apriori triune Deity, there must be a relation- 
ship between man and God, and every human soul 
must have some degree of Divinity, latent or active, 
unless the Divine spark be self-destroyed. But the 
possession of this Divine essence is a matter of de- 
grees, from the nearest zero to the dizzying heights 
of perfection—from the slumbering spark to the gi- 
gantic flame which blazed forth in Jesus. God’s pur- 
pose was brought forth by Christ Jesus in the reveal- 
ing and augmenting of the Divinity of humanity. 
Thereby, He glorified man and glorified God to 
man, becoming the Redeemer of the world. Man is 
finite, and so was Jesus, although His limitations 
were vastly lesser than of other human beings for 
the reason that He had attained perfection and har- 
mony with the Divine purpose and could draw upon 
the unlimited resources of Divine wisdom. God in 
Himself could not have incarnated in flesh and car- 
ried out His own purpose for that would not have 
been a revelation of Divine humanity. The gulf be- 
tween man and God would still have been unspanned. 
We must think of God as infinite, even though we 
cannot comprehend but little and vaguely what that 
term may mean. However, we can perceive that it 
could not be more than one Infinite Mind. The des- 
tiny of man, therefore, cannot be to become Gods, 
but at most to become Christ-like and thereby God- 
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like in a finite sense. Therefore the Infinite Over- 
soul of God could not in the nature of His own law 
reveal the destiny of man. Such a revelation could 
only be carried out by one who was himself in essence 
and destiny truly human. On the other hand, had 
Deity in essence been incarnate as a single human 
being, then, whatever was done and manifested 
would have been the deed of God, and would not 
have manifested the strength, wisdom and glory 
made visible and possible to all men through Jesus 
Christ as the Son of Man—our Elder Brother—the 
One of God’s children especially chosen and crowned 
to show the way and the truth to His many 
brethren. 

And what bearing, if any, has the so-called mirac- 
ulous birth on this? Very little. Only two of the 
canonical Gospels, Matthew and Luke, give any 
record of a miraculous birth of Christ; as to Him- 
self, He never alluded to it. Evidently, it must not 
have constituted any important part of man’s salva- 
tion or the Kingdom of God. One sensible writer 
upon the subject says that for his part he is perfectly 
satisfied to leave such questions alone, as not being 
able to comprehend them. And this author, who is 
of no small reputation, has no doubt expressed a 
recommendable attitude, provided it also is satis- 
factory to the individual. He says, for instance, 
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that he is unable to draw any possible understanding 
of the statement in the first chapter of St. Luke, 
where it says in regard to the prediction of the birth 
of Christ by Mary: ‘‘The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the highest shall over- 
shadow thee.” ‘The fact is, that the obscurity of this 
statement leaves room for more than one possible 
conclusion. The records of psychical research, 
mostly well attested to, show that sometimes phe- 
nomena may occur which seem to contradict or 
transcend the known facts of natural law. For those. 
people who have read the well attested records of 
experiments and investigations of physical phenom- 
ena by the late world famous English scientist, Sir 
William Crookes, and especially his experiments with 
Miss Florence Cook, perhaps the idea of the pur- 
ported miraculous birth will seem less impossible. 
In regard to the principle of incarnation, let us 
furthermore say that the most important thing is 
that God’s design to redeem, enlighten and uplift 
mankind was carried out, not how it was carried 
out. From incarnation there is only one short step 
to the idea of reincarnation. And in spite of all the 
repulsive elements which the theory of reincarnation 
has been stamped with in the Orient, where it is 
mixed with the theory of metempsychosis or soul- 
transmigration and many other far-flung notions, it 
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is in itself broadly considered a theory which must 
command deep respect and serious attention by all 
intelligent thinkers. And that the idea of reincarna- 
tion could not have been unknown to the Jews in the 
time of Christ is clearly indicated in the seventeenth 
chapter of Matthew where Jesus says: ‘‘But I say 
unto you that Elias is come already and they knew 
him not.’’ And further on: “Then the disciples 
understood that he spake unto them of John the 
Baptist.” The same indication is given by Christ’s 
answer to the Jews in John 8:58: “I say unto you, 
before Abraham was, I am.” The more profound 
significance of this answer we shall draw attention 
to in the next chapter. 

It may be of little spiritual profit in speculat- 
ing on whether Christ had a human pre-existence 
or not, and any exhaustive treating of such a sub- 
ject in all its consequences would be entirely out 
of the scope of this work. But it is certainly 
not improper to point to the possible and most 
logical consequences which the idea of Incarnation 
brings forth, and it is certainly not objectionable 
to reason, or to any theistic feeling, that the Son of 
Man, who at the same time was the first born true 
Son of God, may have developed — according to 
God’s plan, quietly through some previous earthly 


1See also: Mark 6:14, 15; Mark 9:12, 13; Luke 9:8. 
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lives—gradually growing into His perfect Divine 
consciousness and realization of complete oneness | 
with the All-Father and Creator, thereby being 
chosen and considered able and worthy to take on 
the unique Messiahship and redeeming mission to 
humanity. Such an idea would, of course, logically 
involve a special Divine guidance directed towards 
one individual. But that guidance need not have been 
unavoidable and absolute. It does not imply pre- 
destination in the absolute meaning of the term. 
The One soul anointed and vivified by such Divine 
guidance and purpose could eventually by the power 
of its own free will have diverted from the path of 
fullfilling God’s will and aim, 7.e., as far as the Divine 
choice upon that one soul be effected. 


THE SociaL AsPEcT oF JESUS 


There is very little actually to be said in regard 
to the social aspect of Jesus, simply because there 
was hardly any outstanding social side to his life 
or teaching. To Him there was not one religious or 
spiritual sphere of life and another social, for He 
recognized only one true and right aspect of life— 
the Divinely spiritual, which if life was right should 
enter into every other aspect. The supreme content 
of His teaching was that the spiritual aim and mo- 
tive should be guiding for all actions even in the 
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purely material relations. And still it has been 
claimed that He was a social rebel, a revolutionist 
of His time. It has been a fancy with some of the 
socialists to say: ‘If Christ had lived in our time, he 
would have been a socialist.” Upton Sinclair wrote 
a book some years ago entitled The Carpenter, in 
which he greatly elaborated upon the supposed revo- 
lutionary principles of Christ. Of course, these 
people have been unable or unwilling to see in Christ 
anything but a somewhat great and extraordinary 
man in the empiric sense. They fail to perceive 
that if the Lord among men could be thought of as 
now living in the material plane of existence, He 
would logically take precisely the same attitude to 
the social problems as He did at the time of His 
earthly ministry, allowing for the changed condi- 
tions of those problems. | 

If the Lord Jesus was and is what He claimed 
to be, then He could not any longer be subject to 
the law of progress. If God is perfect, then He 
is not progressive; and if Jesus Christ had at- 
tained the perfection of a human soul and become 
the ideal of man, then we cannot think of Him 
as progressive. Those ultra-modernists that talk 
about a progressive God are only expressing the 
thoughts of perverted minds. The logical conse- 
quence of a progressive God would be an imperfect 
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God, that might change His mind and purpose as a 
result of His progress. Consequently, He would 
be undependable, yea, He might even retrogress, like 
some men do. 

The same fundamental principle holds true as to 
our conception of Christ. He was not a revolutionist 
of His time, socially considered, but He was the 
greatest revolutionist of all times, as far as the fun- 
damental principles and conceptions of life go. It is 
very true that Christ ignored and showed contempt 
for some of the social customs and traditions of His 
time and nation, but He did not on the other hand 
preach against the existing laws and social order of 
the contemporary time; this, no doubt, for the 
reason that He perceived the “‘lls’’ and “wrongs” 
of society having their root, not so much in the 
outside structure and laws of society, but rather 
in the condition of the human heart, from whence 
the laws eventually spring forth. Christ’s King- 
dom was not of “this world”; that He clearly 
emphasized, and this is a satisfactory reason why 
He did not bring forth a distinct social message. 
The essential solution of all fundamental social ques- 
tions of all times is contained in the proclamation of 
God’s Kingdom, in the Golden Rule and in the rest 
of Christ’s teaching. We can see also readily why 
He could not have entered much into criticism of 
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existing social law and order, for He would thereby 
have given semi-sanction to rebellion and law-break- 
ing in ages to come. When asked of His opinion 
regarding the tribute to Caesar, the answer was: 
“Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ When 
asked by the rich man as to the way of how to 
inherit eternal life, Jesus did not at first tell him to 
do away with his wealth, but only after it was 
evident that the rich man’s possessions were a hin- 
drance to his soul-welfare and spiritual development. 
Evidently the incident with the rich man carried a 
double lesson: First, that wealth in itself is not 
necessary evil for the one that possesses it, and, 
Second, if it becomes detrimental to a man’s spir- 
itual welfare, which it so easily does, then it is 
far better to dispose of the wealth. 

Christ also did not gainsay the robber on the 
cross who confessed that he only suffered what his 
deeds deserved, but perceived the righteousness of 
the Lord, and asked His compassion in the state to 
come. The answer to the robber gives hope and 
opportunity to any evil-doer, but it does not take 
pity upon the criminal for the sake of deserved 
punishment. On the contrary, it indicates that when 
punishment has brought about the true state of 
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repentance it opens the doorway to reformation and 
opportunity. 

Many are they, who have found offense in the 
nature and circumstances of Christ’s death. Some 
have seen in it a degradation, a sign of weakness or 
defeat; if He was a man of great power or the Son 
of God, He would not have let Himself be flogged, 
etc. Others have said that if He had fought to 
defend Himself they could have believed in Him. 
Others again have suggested that if Jesus could per- 
form so many miracles, why could He not defeat 
His enemies—why did He not step down from the 
cross and crush His enemies? All these questions 
have been asked, and still the answer is not hard to 
find, even if we are unable to believe in the doctrine 
of the vicarious atonement. 

What the present writer thoroughly believes is 
the meaning and purpose of Christ’s death, has 
already been set forth in this chapter. Any ordi- 
nary natural death would not have brought to the 
world the same impression and significance of His 
life and mission; neither would the revelation of 
the spiritual resurrection have stood forth in the 
same light, had not the circumstances of His physi- 
cal death been outstanding. Christ was. not a vic- 
tim of His enemies, or of any circumstances. This 
was made clear by His words, that He was the 
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crowned fullfiller of God’s purpose to give light 
and upliftment to mankind, and He did not for- 
sake His great trust until it was accomplished. It 
is not difficult to see why He did not use the great 
psychic powers, of which He was master, to His 
defense. He gave a hint as to the nature of these 
powers in Gethsemane, and to Peter. He further 
made clear that He could easily invoke more than 
suficient Divine protection if He so desired. Christ 
was human and must as such have suffered, but 
whether that suffering, in the light of the Divine 
powers He had attained to commend, was pro- 
portionate to any other human being, that ques- 
tion it would not be prudent to attempt an answer 
to. ¢ Christ’s. death proved strength-—and—vietory ; 
it_proved that-no-physical violence can_reach_.the 
soul.y The possibilities and Divine nature of man 
was made manifest in Christ the Redeemer. 
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The Teaching of Christ 


ROM those antagonistic to Christ and to 
Christianity in principle, it has been said that 
most of Christ’s teaching was not original or 
new. And it has even been claimed that what He 
said‘ was mostly only ‘‘plagiarized platitudes.” 
These antagonists forget that a fundamental truth 
cannot be improved or become more true. Evolu- 
tion and progress does not diminish the fundamental 
truth and utility of the Ten Commandments, or alter 
the fact that courage is a virtue, any more than that 
further progress in science and astronomy will alter 
the already discovered fact that the shape of the 
earth is round. Consequently, Christ could not alter 
or add to such fundamental truths as had already 
been able to enter into human consciousness and life. 
He could only emphasize them. But Christ’s teach- 
ing was in spite of all arguments to the contrary, 
essentially new to all the world. 
The destiny of man, and the relationship between 
man and God as symbolized by Christ in the King- 
dom of Heaven was so new and significant to man- 
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kind that it certainly justified the demarcation of a 
new era. The Sermon on the Mount, if considered 
in the symbolic light in which it should be, was 
a new philosophy of life, such as had not been heard 
before by men. It may well be said that many of 
- the sayings in the Sermon on the Mount seem impos- 
sible, and even contrary to the facts of life, and so 
they are, if looked upon entirely from an empiric 
point of view. Their profound meaning and truth 
must be seen from a semi-symbolic and somewhat 
transcendental view. For instance, when Jesus said, 
‘Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also,’’ which saying has been 
such a stumbling block for many, it is clearly evident 
that the saying should not be taken literally. The 
underlying meaning of the “saying’’ was undoubt- 
edly that if we believe ourselves to be in the right, 
or feel convinced of a just cause, then we should live 
and act according to that belief and for the sake of 
such cause, regardless of the danger of criticism, 
antagonism or any form of enmity that may come as 
a result. And if we for a righteous cause find our- 
selves attacked and criticized at one point, or in one 
respect, symbolically, on the “right cheek,” then 
let us “turn the other also.” That is, let us con- 
tinue in our effort or in our righteous endeavor, in 
what we believe is worthy purpose, and rather than 
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hide ourselves, stand the risk of more criticism and 
persecution. 

The next verse in the fifth chapter of Matthew, 
where Jesus says, ‘‘and if any man will sue thee at 
the law and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also,” need not necessarily be interpreted as a 
recommending of the principle of non-resistance. On 
the contrary, there is far more reason to think that 
its true meaning implies an urging of righteous 
resistance towards injustice and unrighteousness, 
and in just such resistance a man should, even risk 
his “cloak to be taken also.” There are many rea- 
sons for such an interpretation, because Christ far 
from always upheld the principle of non-resistance; 
the injunction: ‘‘Resist not evil,” should rather be 
understood as meaning to be free from fear of evil. 
The three last verses in the fifth chapter of Matthew 
in the Sermon on the Mount seems clearly to have 
been directed by Christ to show the Jews the futility 
of attempting to be perfect by living after the tradi- 
tion of the law, for He showed them that in spite 
of all their law, they did no more and were no bet- 
ter than the ‘‘publicans and others.” 

. In the Sermon on the Mount Christ is also set 
forth the sublime principle of forgiveness and 
stressed the negative and destructive principle of 
hatred. He emphasized the spiritual over all mate- 
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rial things and denounced again symbolically the un- 
due care, worries and ambitions for material things 
and possessions. For what is said in the sixth chap- 
ter of Matthew, thus, ‘“Therefore, I say unto you, 
take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and 
the body than raiment?’’ Also the verses following 
should by no means be understood literally. Christ 
here simply laid stress upon the Supremacy of the 
Divine and spiritual principles and denounced the 
undue and vulgar ambition for material possessions, 
when it becomes a harm or hindrance to the spirit- 
ual, or detrimental to our fellowmen in the material 
sense. 

It may be asked, — Why did Jesus not always 
speak in the plainest and most understanding terms, 
without symbols or parables? One reason He gave 
in His answer to the disciples, following the parable 
of the sower.’ ‘Those that were gifted with intel- 
ligence and grasping power but had deliberately 
closed their mind for the Divine truth and the word 
of the Son of Man, they should be confused by the 
parables, so that the truth should not by its obvious- 
ness force them to accept it against their conscious 
will, and they should be made to receive undeserved. 


1See Matthew, 13; Mark 4; Luke 8. 
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Such was in substance, obviously enough, His an- 
swer. And let us here further add that had Christ, 
being in position to draw upon perfect Divine 
knowledge, made many or all things absolutely clear 
to man, it would have been an infringement upon 
the self-evident law of humanity’s own self-develop- 
ment. Perhaps it would also have been detrimental 
to man’s acquiring of Divine consciousness and 
drawing to harmony and realization of God, 
through the Holy Spirit, which Christ so often 
spoke about and which to human understanding 
perhaps best would be expressed as the universally 
extending mind-power and intelligence of God. 
The proclivity to evil and wrong is so strong in 
human nature that Christ had to uphold the prin- 
ciples of good and righteousness in stronger terms 
than seems necessary or possible to make use of in 
practical life. By saying “love thy enemy,’ He 
made a more effective case against the evil of hatred 
than had He only spoken as against hatred in itself. 
And by saying ‘“‘Love they neighbor as thyself,” He 
so to say increased the importance of the Golden 
Rule: “Do to others as you would be done by.” 
Christ’s consciousness of a universal’ mission has 
often been questioned by certain Biblical critics, and 


+The word universal is here used in the limited aspect only as pertaining 
to all the world, but not to the universe as a whole. 
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~ still that consciousness is very outstanding in His 
teaching. Although Christ often directed His - 
words and arguments to the Pharisees or the Scribes, 
or as relating to the life and habits of the Jewish 

_ people, they were at the same time so formed as 
to apply to all peoples of all ages. It is not only 
in the Gospel of St. John that He proclaims the uni- 
versality of His Messiahship and declares Him- 
self to be the Light of the World, ‘The way, the 
truth and the life,” etc. 

In the eighth chapter of Matthew, where we read 
of the Lord’s praise of the faith of the Roman cen- 
turion, the words express plainly the consciousness 
that the Kingdom He had come to proclaim was 

not in any sense exclusive for the Jews, and again in 
the eleventh chapter of Matthew, where he says: 
‘All things are delivered unto me of my Father and 
no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. 

‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ The one that 
made such a statement could not have had in mind 
a God of any national limitations. No human be- 
ing is on record as having spoken such words either 
before or after Christ. Of all prophets or great 
men, none has dared to speak with the authority 
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that Jesus did, and He did not base His assertions 
upon argumentative proof, but upon intuitive’ au- 
thority, as upon a source that could leave room for 
no doubt. Verily, Jesus was either an imposter, or 
the Christ and Redeemer, the Son of the Living 
God, that He claimed to be. 

The form of prayer, which Christ set forth to the 
disciples, was an illustration of the new relationship 
of man to God, that He had come to reveal. In 
the Lord’s Prayer is illustrated the position of God 
to man, and also the position of man to God. And 
is it not likely that the intention was more to impress 
upon human hearts the truth of this Divine relation- 
ship existing between man and his Creator, through 
the example of this form of prayer, than to make 
it a formula to be repeated in parrot-fashion for 
all ages to come? Christ nowhere claimed to be 
identical with God. On the contrary, He held forth 
God as being, not only apart from Himself, but as 
being greater and of more power than Himself. 
The Father was the source and Creator. And the 
statement, ‘Why callest thou me good? ‘There 
is none good but one, that is God,” was no doubt 
aimed to draw the distinction between Himself and 
God. 

On the other hand, Christ constantly referred to 
God as His Father in the most intimate sense. Fur- 
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thermore, He declared that He was one with the 
Father, and that He was “‘in the Father and the 
Father in me.” He denied His objective physical 
relations and said: ‘Whoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
sister and mother.’ Such teaching and such reli- 
gion, the world had never heard or conceived before. 
Christ’s oneness with His Father consisted in His 
complete realization of His own Divine nature and 
inheritance. He had fullfilled God’s purpose in at- 
taining the summit in the development of the human 
soul and had therefore the prerogative of the king- 
dom. But He also made it clear that the attainment 
and the inheritance was open and possible for all. 
Whosoever believed in the Son of Man or the prin- 
ciples He had set forth could not fail to attain the 
Kingdom. ‘The Sonship of Christ was unique, but 
not to any extent exclusive, it eliminated none. “I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father; and to my 
God and your God.” (John 20:17.) The whole 
nature of Christ’s office and His relation to man 
was by Himself explained as recorded in the tenth 
chapter of John, where in answer to the Pharisees 
accusing Him of making Himself like God, he says: 
“Ts it not written in your law, I said, ye are gods?* 


iJesus referred to the Highty- -second Psalm, thus, “I said ye are gods, 
and all of -you sons of the most High. 
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If he called them gods, unto whom the word of 
God came, and the Scripture cannot be broken; Say 
ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified and sent 
into the world, thou blasphemest, because I said, I 
am the Son of-God?’’ Here is the whole secret of 
Christ’s Divinity and mission revealed. 

Yet the Pharisees, as well as the larger part of 
posterior mankind has failed to grasp its meaning 
and significance. All men are rightly children of 
God and “‘sons of the most High,” and so have the 
privilege and opportunity even by Divine assistance 
to become Godlike, that is, actually gods in the lim- 
ited and finite sense. But mark: Jesus did not, when 
He referred to the Psalmist, in any way sustain the 
extreme literal meaning of the Psalmist’s words. 
He said, “if he’ (the Psalmist) ‘‘called them gods,” 
etc., “and the Scriptures cannot be broken,” i.e., 
according to the Jewish opinion, those words actu- 
ally indicate that Jesus did not sustain the literal 
word of the Psalmist that men are gods in any sense 
right here and now. The bud is not the same as the 
out-grown product; the seed is not the plant or 
the full-ripe fruit, but has all qualities and possibili- 
ties to become these things. But Jesus was the full- 
grown product of human progress, the first precon- 
ceived result of God’s plan as to man’s perfection. 
Also He was in His own words especially ‘‘sancti- 
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fied and sent,’’ as guide and example to all the 
rest of God’s children in the world. 

In Christ the whole result of God’s aim and man’s 
destiny was exemplified. The dawn of human con- 
sciousness is symbolized in the story of creation in 
Genesis. The first Adam was weak and stumbling 
and knew not the way, but from the seed of the 
woman should spring forth He, who would crush 
the; head’ ofthe serpent,’ that’ is,),the Christ, ‘the 
Divine man, the second Adam, who should conquer 
the animal instinct inman. Therefore, St. Paul truly 
wrote in the fifteenth chapter of first Corinthians, 
‘The first man Adam was made a living soul; the last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit. Howbeit that 
was not first which is spiritual but that which is nat- 
ural; and afterward that which is spiritual. The 
first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is 
the Lord from heaven.” ‘This statement is in full 
accordance with Christ being essentially a man and 
of the human sphere but having attained such degree 
of Divine realization, knowledge and power that He 
felt only the Divinity of His nature and only recog- 
nized Heaven, from whence He had come out, as 
the true home of the soul. | 

The climax of Christ’s revelation, both as to the 
universality of His mission and as to the mystery 
of God’s Divine nature, is recorded according to the 
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twenty-eighth chapter of Matthew, when Christ said 
to the disciples: ‘‘Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’ These 
words do not give any foundation for the doctrine 
of the Trinity as held by orthodox theology. The 
Father was, of course, God, the Creator; the Son 
was here humanity as a whole Divinely considered 
and symbolically personified by Christ, as the Son of 
Man and the first-born Son of God. The Holy 
Spirit, here mentioned as third personification of 
Divinity, should rightly be understood as the univer- 
sally outgoing spirit of God, the all-benefitting intel- 
ligence and mind-power of the Creator, upon which 
we can draw and receive strength, comfort and 
knowledge. If considered from this view, a Divine 
Trinity would not be out of harmony with the best 
of our conception of Deity. 

Touching again upon the ethical side of Christ’s 
teaching, something should be said in regard to the 
great moral principle of forgiveness which was em- 
phasized, not only in the Sermon on the Mount, but 
also in other sayings of Christ. The necessity of 
laying much stress upon this principle is self-evident. 
We can see why He could not very well have ex- 
pounded the principle in any modified form, because 
that would have weakened the point of its impor- 
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tance in human conception. The human disposition 
towards the Divine principle of mercy and forgive- 
ness has always been largely lacking. But it has also 
in some respect been misunderstood and driven to 
the extreme. The attitude of forgiving is the op- 
posite to hate and vengefulness, and is as such al- 
ways commendable but should not be looked upon 
as eliminating the idea of right versus wrong. The 
principle of forgiveness does not eliminate punish- 
ment when merited. Essentially, the two principles 
have nothing in common. ‘This was also indicated 
by Jesus when He said: “If thy brother trespass 
against thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive 
him.” (Luke 17:3.) Perhaps the distinction between 
forgiveness and punishment was best illustrated in 
a time not very far past, when corporal punishment 
was much more commonly in practice in households 
and schools than it is at the present time. We are 
told that it then often was a custom to let one who 
was to receive chastisement, first to ask pardon or 
forgiveness, which was given previous to the inflic- 
tion of punishment. 

One of the most outstanding faces of Christ’s 
teaching was the sharp distinction He drew between 
right and wrong, between good and evil. Christ was 
not only the great forgiver and comforter of the 
suffering and sorrowing. He was also probably the 
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greatest critic that ever lived, and there was nothing 
mild, half-hearted or compromising in His criticism. 
Whatever He perceived was wrong or evil, He 
showed it up in its true light. He did not hesitate 
to brand the Pharisees and the Scribes as ‘“‘hypo- 
crites’’ and even as “‘the offspring of vipers,” and His 
time as ‘‘an evil and adulterous generation.” Such 
statements, together with the incident of Jesus driv- 
ing the money changers away from the temple with a 
whip, as recorded in John, or as according to Mark 
and Matthew, evidently at another occasion, casting 
them out, should give us an idea that it must have 
been a very forceful side to Christ’s character. His 
admonition: ‘‘Judge not, and ye shall not be judged,” 
which probably ought to be considered rather in a 
transcendental sense, has often been detrimentally 
interpreted. For by many it is interpreted so as to 
weaken the distinction between right and wrong, and 
hindering the forming of proper opinions in regard 
to evil. According to Jesus,-evil was at least some- 
thing that was worth a name in itself, and not only 
to be defined as ‘‘undeveloped good”’ as is now the 
habit with certain modern religionists. Christ 
judged the responsibility according to circumstances, 
which is so excellently set forth in the twelfth chapter 
of Luke, thus, ‘‘And that servant, which knew his 
Lord’s will and prepared not himself, neither did 
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-according to his will, shall be beaten with many 
stripes. But he that knew not and did commit things 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. 
For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
be much required, and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more.’ This passage 
is an important one, for it is surely an illustration 
of Divine judgment. Another example of Christ’s 
judgment according to circumstances, we find in His 
attitude to the adulterous woman. It may be won- 
dered why He did not in that case find occasion to 
denounce the unreasonable law of the Jews in regard 
to such cases. But it should be remembered that His 
mission was not to deal with the technical details 
of this world. Had He in principle modified the 
magnitude of the offense and denounced the prevail- 
ing form of punishment, would not such words from 
the Lord’s mouth, in erring human conception, have 
come to be interpreted as an excuse for the sin? He 
who could see through to all circumstances found in 
this case excuse for the woman’s fault and rebuked 
her accusers, while perhaps in another case the 
same fault would have deserved seme extent of 
punishment. 

A profound and remarkable saying by Christ is 
given in the twelfth chapter of Luke, thus: ‘“There- 
fore, whatsoever ye have spoken in darkness shall 
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be heard in the light; and that which ye have spoken 
in the ear in closets shall be proclaimed upon the 
housetops.”’ ‘This text has seldom been commented 
upon, although it refers to one of the most profound 
phases of life. For in the very nature of the words, 
they must point to the fact, that thought is a power 
and value in itself, apart from its obvious objective 
function, as motive power and guidance to actions. 
Those words from Christ, point evidently to a sub- 
jective power and influence of our thoughts and 
words, even if they are kept within ourselves or 
spoken in the closest circles. ven such words and 
thoughts are not necessarily in vain and may also 
carry responsibility. 

In the eighth chapter and fifty-eighth verse of 
John, Christ is recorded as answering the insinua- 
tion of the Pharisees in regard to His age, thus: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham 
was, lam.” The profound meaning and importance 
of this answer has not either received such attention 
as it deserves. Of course, we understand that in 
theology Christ's words are generally interpreted as 
referring to the presumed eternal pre-existence of 
Christ with God. Such a presumption, however, is 
inconsistent with the view of Christ previously ex- 
pressed in this work. Opinions in regard to the 
meaning of pre-existence are, of course, varied. 
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And there are those who hold that the human soul 
must have pre-existed in some form in the spiritual 
world. But such a view is far more complicated and 
dificult than the idea of the human soul having 
sprung forth as a result of God’s creative will. 
There is no space here to go into any detail of the 
problem, but if we assume the soul or essential ego 
to have pre-existed in a semi-celestial or perfect 
state, what would then be the meaning of its de- 
scent and incarnation into the material world? And 
how could we then account for fault, ignorance and 
lack of Divinely qualities? In a modified sense the 
idea of pre-existence contains an obvious truth that 
cannot be disputed in so far as the human soul must 
be considered as having pre-existed in the Divine 
Mind. But this later idea does not imply the soul 
as a pre-existing individual entity. Had Christ pre- 
existed as a part of God, or as a super-human 
celestial entity in any form, he would not have been 
in the truly human sphere, and could not have exem- 
plified the Son of Man, having attained the full 
glory of Divinity. Is it not, therefore, far more 
reasonable to think that His Words: “‘Before Abra- 
ham was, I am,” indicated previous earthly exist- 
ences in human form, and that the form ‘‘I am,”’ in- 
stead of, “I was,” pointed to a profound law, under- 
standing and mastery of time, which even yet is 
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above anything but a faint gleam of understanding 
by humanity. But even faint as such a gleam in 
our present state may be, we can through it com- 
prehend that time and space may not in a higher 
state of life be what it is to us, and that, in the sub- 
lime or Christly state of development, past and 
future may turn out to be something quite different 
from what it means to us. 

There are certain reasons to believe that things 
which have existed, and events which have occurred 
have in some way a permanent existence, and s0, if 
desired, may be contacted by a being that has de- 
veloped to the highest consciousness and realization 
of the sum total of nature’s Divine laws. There- 
fore, is it not most likely that the form of Christ’s 
words, “I am,” pointed also to the reality and na- 
ture of such laws. And if we presuppose that such 
must have been the meaning of His remarkable 
answer, then we also realize what a salient encour- 
agement and marvellous promise as to human destiny 
they contain. 

Unlike the two historical Buddhas of the east, who 
were born and brought up in the midst of royal lux- 
ury and splendor, Christ came in semi-poor and hum- 
ble circumstances and without doubt performed 
labor during a period of His life. Had Christ been 
born amongst wealth or royalty, it would have sig- 
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nified a tribute to these conditions of life. But as it 
was, the tribute was paid to the opposite conditions 
of life. The highest and noblest and most powerful 
of human beings came from the rank of the so-called 
low and humble—the tribute, and the lesson are 
obvious. ‘The essential human value and possession 
of high attributes. does not depend, and should not be 
judged together with rank, birth or wealth. No 
higher tribute could ever be paid to honest and 
_ useful labor than by the fact that Jesus was a me- 
chanic in the early part of His earthly life. Jesus 
was democratic and unconventional in all His atti- 
tudes. He showed no consideration for social rank 
or wealth, but was constantly open to compassion, 
help and sympathy towards the outcast, the suffer- 
ing and sorrowing. This quality of Jesus was clearly 
illustrated in His attitude towards the Samarian 
woman, to the publicans and to Mary Magdalene. 
And before closing this chapter, let us again re- 
mind those who question the universal aim of 
Christ’s ministry of the fact that His activity was 
by no means confined to Judea. For it is not always 
remembered or taken in consideration that He min- 
istered unto other nationalities as well as to the 
Jews. He went to the countries beyond the Jordan, 
as well as to the borders of Tyre and Sidon, accord- 
ing to St. Mark, and His fame went all through 
Syria, according to Matthew. 
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CHAPTER: IV. 


The Teaching of Christ 
(Continued ) 


HE belief in eternal damnation or everlasting 

perdition was, as we all know, for a long time 

universal with all Christianity. How many 
of the most extreme fundamentalists that still hold 
to this belief unmodified, is hard to say. But that a 
few people yet hold such belief is certain. However, 
it is not so much with these few staunch believers 
in the eternal hell-doctrine that we are concerned, 
but rather with the many thousands of men and 
women who on account of this monstrous doctrine 
have lost their faith in religion and in Christianity, 
especially. Many have turned antagonistic, not 
only to Christianity but to the very character of 
Christ as a result of this teaching of eternal hell or 
damnation. And in this very present time, the 
younger generation is especially confused by it and 
as a result their confidence and respect for religion 
is weakened or destroyed. For even if it is now 
seldom preached and but rarely believed in its ex- 
treme sense, the doctrine is nevertheless not divorced 
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from Christianity; neither is its origin or historical 
relation to Christianity often explained. 

Whatever good, it may be argued, that the 
eternal hell-doctrine has served in ages past as a 
deterrent of fear against evil-doing, was largely 
eliminated by the other doctrine of salvation by 
faith in the vicarious atonement, which was taught 
could be accomplished in the “eleventh hour.” It 
should here be acknowledged that the Roman Catho- 
lic church does not teach the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment in such extreme and unfortunate form as the 
one that came to be adopted by most of the Protes- 
PeaAnexSeCCs. | - 

It should no longer be a question of dispute, that 
the idea of a hell or eternal damnation was not a 
part of earliest Christian belief and teaching, at 
least not in anything resembling the meaning which 
was later put into this doctrine, and it has as such, 
no foundation whatever in the New Testament. 
However, the scope of this work will not allow any 
exhaustive reference to all the passages bearing upon 
the question from the New Testament as a whole. 

The Hebrew word, géhinnodm, and the Greek, 
Geenna, which eventually seems to have taken the 
form of Gehenna, is in the Bible invariably translated 
as hell. In older translations the Greek word, Hades 
or Haides, together with the Hebrew, Sheol, was 
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also translated as hell. The original meaning of 
Hades, derived from Greek mythology was simply 
the abode of the dead. About the same meaning 
was attached to the Hebrew, Sheol, although the lat- 
ter was considered rather as a state of punishment 
or purgatory for the dead. ‘The earliest origin of 
the word, géhinnom or Gehenna, was derived from 
the valley of Hinnom near Jerusalem. 

According to the Talmud, a smoke arose from 
the valley, or probably rather from the surrounding 
mountains, indicating volcanic activity. The valley, 
also, was abhorred by the Hebrews for the sake of the 
child sacrifices which had there taken place. See sec- 
ond Corinthians 23:10; Jer. 7, and furthermore for 
the prophetic prediction referring to the valley see 
that pronounced by Jeremiah (Jer. 7:32). When 
the scribes and Rabbis in time started to expound 
the teaching of the resurrection of the dead, they 
had to find an answer to the question of the fate 
which awaited both the righteous and the unright- 
eous after their leaving Hades for the judgment. 

With the doctrine of the Jewish Messianic king- 
dom, one side of the question was answered, and the 
other side with the condition of, a hell or abode of 
punishment, but there was no word for hell in the 
Hebrew language, so the valley of Hinnom (later 
Gehenna) was taken to symbolize the place of retri- 
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bution awaiting the unrighteous. But in truth, Ge- 
henna came to be, in the mind of the Israelites, 
more than a symbol, for the valley of Hinnom 
was literally considered to be the place of future 
retribution. 

According to Prof. Dillmann, who translated the 
book of Henok, the infernal fires of the valley of 
Hinnom was the place where the enemies of the 
Jewish theocracy were to be swallowed up. The 
Jews considered Jerusalem as the predetermined 
seat and capitol of the earthly Messianic king- 
dom or paradise which they expected to come. 
In their opinion it was, therefore, natural that hell 
or the place of retribution should be located near 
Jerusalem, figuratively in sight of the blessed people. 
The first time the word Gehenna appears is in the 
book of Henok, twenty-seventh chapter. By the 
time of Christ or before, the idea of Gehenna had, 
however, taken the form of a spiritual or supernat- 
ural condition in the life to come, or strictly, in the 
time to follow the last judgment, while the idea of 
Gehenna as a place of fire was retained from its 
original source, the valley of Hinnom. 

When Jesus came, He found this idea prevalent 
among the Jewish people and, therefore, made use 
of it, together with the prevailing idea of Hades, to 
illustrate the principle that sin, evil and unright- 
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eousness must necessarily be followed by punish- 
ments of different degrees in the future states to 
come. In the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 5, 
Christ is twice represented as using the expression, 
‘‘cast into hell,” that is, cast into ‘‘Gehenna,”’ which 
is translated to “‘hell’’; and again in Matthew 18, He 
is represented as using the words, ‘‘cast into eternal 
fire’ (rightly, eonic fire) as shown in the eighth 
verse of the chapter. And further in the ninth 
verse, we read, ‘“‘cast into the fire of hell.’ In re- 
gard to the eighth verse, the old translations read, 
‘‘cast into everlasting fire,’ while the revised ver- 
sion reads, “eternal fire.’ Both of these expressions 
are derived from the Greek word ‘“‘eonic,” which 
certainly does not mean everlasting, neither eter- 
nal, in the ultimate sense of the word, as used in 
the English language. The Greek word ‘‘eonic”’ 
(aidvios) has, as admitted by some of the best 
scholars, an uncertain and variant meaning referring 
to time. It is by the best authorities defined to mean 
simply an indefinite period of time, longer or shorter, 
although it has in English and other modern lan- 
guages come to be considered semi-equal to the — 
word, eternal. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered that Ge- 
henna in the mind of the Jews was not a place or 
condition of the present, but something to come, 
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although they held that the place itself already ex- 
isted, but in their view it was, so to say, not to be 
occupied before the establishment of the Messianic 
kingdom on earth, or the last judgment. Therefore, 
it is very evident that when Christ used the symbol of 
Gehenna or its fire, He referred not to a state fol- 
lowing immediately after physical death but to a 
point, stage or climax of the future in the progress 
of the individual, or in the spiritual evolution of 
mankind. No doubt the symbol of Gehenna was 
used to indicate that punishment of extreme nature 
may follow certain degrees of sin, and the persis- 
tency in evil. But Christ nowhere indicated that the 
symbolical punishment of Gehenna was absolute or 
everlasting. 

We should also see that here again it was neces- 
sary for Christ to stress the point of retribution and 
punishment rather than modify it, this in view of 
the evil proclivity of the world. But when mis- 
guided human intention and faulty understanding 
has turned this evident necessity into havoc and 
harm, even to the very principle of human spiritual 
life, then it is up to the same human understanding 
to bring forth the modified sense and spirit of the 
Lord’s teaching in this respect. We should also 
realize the near at hand possibility that the Apostles 
and writers of the New Testament, out of natural 
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circumstances, found cause to lay great stress upon 
the principle of punishment and retribution, this be- 
cause of the fact that they lived in a time of great 
tribulation and persecution for the sake of their 
faith. No blame can fall on those men, being human, 
even if we must suspect that their thoughts were run- 
ning a little overstrong in the line of awaiting pun- 
ishment for their persecutors and the enemies of the 
Christian faith, as represented, for instance, by the 
Roman government during the reign of Nero. 

It has been thought that Christ referred to the 
Gehenna symbol in passages where there is no reason 
whatever for such a supposition. For example, in the 
parable of the wedding garment, twenty-second chap- 
ter of Matthew, when He said, ‘‘Then said the king 
to the servants, Bind him hand and foot and take him 
away, and cast him into the outer darkness; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. The com- 
pilers of the revised version do not indicate that the 
word Gehenna here was used, nor do the words 
imply that it was alluded to. The text quoted can 
only be a highly symbolical representation of what 
may happen to the unprepared or unspiritual in their 
effort to enter a higher and Divine stage in the life 
to come. Another meaning can be drawn from John 
15:6, where Jesus said, “If a man abide not in me, 
he is cast forth as a branch and is withered; and 
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men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned.”’ This text does not, either, contain 
any reference to Gehenna, at least not directly. But 
it strongly indicates the possible destruction and loss 
of the vital spiritual life of a soul who has severed 
and forfeited the life-sustaining link with God. 
The same allusion to the soul’s possible self- 
destruction is made by Christ, according to the thir- 
teenth chapter of Matthew in the parables of the 
sower and of the harvest. Again, in the tenth chap- 
ter of Matthew He refers to the danger of destruc- 
tion in and through the punishment illustrated by 
the idea of Gehenna, saying, “Fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body’ in hell’? (Gehenna). We should also ob- 
serve how Christ here again emphasizes the superi- 
ority and importance of the soul and the spiritual in 
comparison to the material. ‘There is no reason to 
think that Christ, in using the term “fear him which 
is able to destroy both body and soul,” etc., was 
alluding to the devil according to the orthodox sense, 
but simply that certain influences aiming at the spir- 
itual side of man may be more dangerous than such 
as would only endanger the physical man. On the 
other hand, the danger of the soul’s destruction in 


1TIt is evident that Christ here referred to a spiritual body. 
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Gehenna can only be interpreted as being possible 
through the soul’s own stubbornness and _self- 
abduration. 

In the older versions of the New Testament, the 
Greek word Hades (és) was always translated to 
“hell,” as before mentioned. The reason for this vio- 
lence upon the Biblical word can only be explained 
from the standpoint of the church as an effort to 
strengthen the hell-dogma. Even now there are 
many who do not realize the great difference of 
meaning in the two symbols of Hades and Gehenna 
as used by Christ. Consequently, it must be those 
who yet believe that Christ in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, Luke 16, said that the rich man 
was in hell. In the new version the error is, how- 
ever, removed, and the text reads thus: ‘‘And it 
came to pass that the beggar died and that he was 
carried away by the angels into Abraham’s bosom; 
and the rich man also died and was buried, and in 
Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments and 
seeth Abraham afar off and Lazarus in his. bosom. 
And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water and cool my tongue; for I am 
in anguish in this flame.” The original meaning of 
Hades was simply the abode of the dead, but the 
rabbinical conception had come to separate this 
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abode into two different conditions, ‘‘abyssos,”’ or the 
prison, and “elysium,”’ the happy fields or paradise. 

Contradictory as it is, those states of Hades or 
abodes of the dead were in the rabbinical opinion 
only unreal, subjective and bodiless conditions. In 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, Christ, 
therefore, gave an entirely new meaning to the idea 
of Hades, in that He described it as an objective 
state of life, a condition of consciousness and bodily 
feeling. Through this parable He gave an example 
of His assertion, “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.’ At the same time He gave a striking 
illustration of how false it often may be to judge 
true human attainment by conditions in the present 
material life. The rich man was in the condition of 
“abyssos,’’ undergoing punishment as a result of the 
deeds and neglects of his life, while Lazarus was in 
‘‘Abraham’s bosom,”’ in the paradise, reaping the 
reward of his attainment, which had not been visible 
in the material life. 

We see from the foregoing that Christ used fire 
as signifying punishment, even without any reference 
to the symbol of Gehenna. He used it as signifying 
destruction in the ordinary material sense and in 
that sense the word fire seems to have been used by 
John the Baptist, as recorded in Luke 3:16-17. 


There is no need of dogmatizing on the literal or 
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non-literal significance of the word fire used by 
Christ as a symbol of punishment. In Mark 9: 48-50, 
Christ Himself drew a comparison of fire and salt, 
‘‘For everyone shall be salted with fire.’ This com- 
parison is not difficult to understand. The word fire 
in this sense was used to signify punishment as a pur- 
gatorial, purifying and refining process, which also 
is the ultimate meaning of the word chastisement. 
In the case of ‘‘the rich man,’”’ we might draw the 
conclusion that the “‘flame”’ and the “‘torments’’ were 
symbolic of the pang of conscience. But such a con- 
clusion is hardly justified by his demanding attitude 
in respect to Lazarus, whom he evidently yet consid- 
ered only fit to serve him. Is it, therefore, not more 
likely that the ‘‘flame” and the ‘‘torments” were 
intended to signify a more semi-literal punitory 
process? Whatever opinion we may hold in regard 
to the revelations of Emanuel Swedenborg, we can 
through them perceive more clearly that the fire 
which Christ spoke of may have a literal meaning, 
but in a transcendental sense, not analogous to our 
material conception of what fire is. 

Christ’s description of the last judgment as given 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew was consid- 
ered as one of the principal arguments in favor of 
the doctrine of eternal hell or damnation. In re- 
gard to the description of the judgment in itself, let 
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us here only say that it is not in any respect necessary 
to dogmatize on the meaning of this highly apocalyp- 
tic description. Whether Christ really referred to 
an appearance at an end of the material world, or if 
the description, as is more likely, signified a stage 
in the future spiritual advancement of mankind, 
such a question can hardly be of any deciding im- 
portance in our present state of development, al- 
though either one is better than the solution sug- 
gested by certain theological scholars, namely, that 
Christ most likely was mistaken on this and certain 
other questions, etc. ‘The text in Matthew bear- 
ing upon the question of future punishment reads 
as follows: ‘““Then shall he say also unto them on 
the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into the 
eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his 
angels.’’ And again in the forty-sixth verse, ‘And 
these shall go away into eternal (eonic) punishment 
(xdAaots) (kolasin) but the righteous into eternal 
lites’ 

This is according to the revised version. ‘The 
older translations read, ‘‘everlasting’’ in both verses. 
The true meaning of the Greek word xéhaoic 
(kolasin) is chastisement for corrective purpose. Its 
original meaning was cutting of rods or switches for 
the use in corporal punishment. From these it seems 
that the word came to be used for the act of chas- 
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tisement in itself. The nearest comparison with it 
in Latin would perhaps be ‘‘castigatio”’ or ‘“‘castus,”’ 
which directly refers to chastisement as with a rod 
(whipping) and also means, to make pure. The 
importance of the word is that it signifies punish- 
ment in the corrective sense. In Plato’s dialogue 
‘‘Protagoras,” he uses the word xdhaoig and says 
‘that nobody would be foolish enough to chastise 
any man for his ugliness, lack of stature or weak- 
ness. On the other hand, chastisement and admoni- 
tions are proper when somebody is lacking in good 
qualities.” 

The word used for chastisement is x6Aaots, and 
for admonitions vovietjoeis, which shows in what 
respect the word was used in the time of Plato. The 
words used by Christ in Matthew 25:46 are then 
in their true sense that those on the “left hand 
should go away to eonic punishment,” for corrective 
purpose, 7.¢., to go away for a period, longer or 
shorter, for the purpose of being chastised, purified 
and corrected. ‘The idea of everlasting punishment 
is absolutely meaningless from a human point of 
view, and could only be still more so in the light of 
Divine intelligence. Punishment in its aim can only 
involve three possible principles, the corrective, the 
exemplary and the atoning principle. ‘The last one 
mentioned can, at most, only be justified so far as to 
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proportionate the wrong or the crime committed in 
its own magnitude of time and extent. Therefore, 
the idea of an everlasting punishment and _hell- 
torments is utterly devoid of any meaning except 
as a vengeance, unworthy of any human thought, 
and absolutely unthinkable of God. This monstrous 
theological dogma has done more than anything 
else to belittle and drag down the idea of a sublime 
and just God; it has helped to make more atheists 
than any other cause could have done, and still this 
eternal-hell doctrine is yet cherished and preached 
by certain popular revivalist preachers. It is well 
to realize that the principle of proportionate pun- 
ishment in the atoning and corrective sense must 
be a part of Divine justice, but such an idea has 
nothing whatever in common with the belief in an 
eternal hell. 

But it may well be asked, as it so often has been 
done, that if Christ’s mention of eonic punishment 
is interpreted as an indefinite period, according to 
the ultimate meaning of the Greek aidv (indefinite 
age), how should we then understand His constant 
references to the eternal life with God? It is likely 
that most of Christ’s sayings were spoken in the Ara- 
maic tongue, while the Gospels and the rest of the 
New Testament were written in Greek. It seems, 
therefore, that it possibly may be a reasonable doubt 
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as to the exact equivalent of all words. But leaving 
aside the possibility of such doubt, let us here con- 
sider how the word, eonic, also could be used to 
signify an everlasting life in spiritual meaning. Life 
in the objective expression has nothing permanent 
or enduring to its character. But Jesus said, ‘I am 
the way, the truth and the life.””. And in John 6:53, 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” It is 
clear that Jesus here did not point to life in the 
objective sense. Similarly, in the eighth chapter of 
‘John, when He says: “If a man keep my saying, he 
shall never taste death,’’ He could not have referred 
to death in its objective meaning. When He, there- 
fore, spoke of the eonic life in God, or through Him- 
self, it was an eonic life in a purely transcendental 
sense. 

To further illustrate this, we may say that noth- 
ing pertaining to the objective material can be con- 
sidered as permanent or eternal, at least not in the 
strictest use of the terms; for surely if we believe in 
anything eternally permanent and everlasting, such 
a belief must be based upon something outside the 
objective limits of time and space. The term, eter- 
nity, has by some, been spoken of as the ever present. 
We can, therefore, see how Christ could speak of 
eonic life in God in a purely spiritual sense as mean- 
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ing everlasting life. The word eonic took on a 
different meaning when lifted out of the objective 
conception of “‘chronos,” (time) and was applied to 
Divine principles. ‘The great Swedish scholar and 
historian Victor Rydberg (now deceased) pointed 
out as a significant fact that the New Testament 
nowhere in its Greek text uses the term, eonic death, 
as opposed to the Divinely eonic life in God, this for 
the apparent reason that the word eonic, only car- 
ried the meaning of permanent continuity as applied 
to God and the Divine life. The before mentioned 
great scholar also pointed out that not once in the 
whole New Testament is the term eonic punishment 
used in the form as to imply punishment, as venge- 
ance, but always in the corrective sense, as chastise- 
ment, again showing the transitory meaning of the 
term when applied to anything but the Divinely prin- 
ciples, apart from time and space. 

The doctrine of everlasting damnation was made 
more infamous and ungodly because theology made 
this present material life to be decisive for the only 
possible two states and conditions of eternity. How 
utterly out of harmony with Christ’s teaching such 
a doctrine is, may best be shown by reference to 
Matthew 12:32, when He said: ‘‘And whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against the 
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Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world nor in the world to come.” The door of 
reformation is here clearly held open in the ‘world 
to come,”’ except in the case of one form of sin: 
but we do not get a true comprehension of that sin 
without also reading what He says in Mark 3:29: 
“But whoso shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit 
hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of eternal 
(eonic) sin.” He did not say everlasting hell or 
punishment, but ‘‘guilty of eonic sin,” which meant 
that such a soul would be apt to remain in the condi- 
tion of the sin for an indefinite period of time; and 
in the very nature of the sin it could not be forgiven 
as long as the soul remains in it. This, because it 
consists in resistance to the Spirit of God acting 
upon the individual, and denial of the soul’s Divine 
essence. Therefore, Christ warned of the extreme 
danger of this sin, or sinful state of mind, which may 
lead to the destruction exemplified by the consuming 
fire. But His statement, according to Mark, left a 
possibility of salvation, even for such a soul, unless 
the sin is persisted in until no ray of Divine light 
can penetrate to it. 

When considering the apocalyptic description of 
the last judgment, it should be remembered that 
Christ took charity as the great moral virtue to the 
credit of the righteous. This for the evident rea- 
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son that charity always has been so much lacking 
with men. But let us not for a moment think that 
. the principle of charity here held forth is not charity 
in a far broader and more thoroughgoing sense than 
what is popularly understood and justified as charity. 
Christ, as we have seen, did not preach any distinct 
social Gospel or bring out any panacea for social 
ills, apart from the influence which a higher and 
truer spiritual life and morals would bring about. 
The symbol of charity as used in reference to the 
last judgment must no doubt be seen in a broader 
sense than charity in the ordinary conception of the 
word. It must necessarily include the principle of 
human conduct in all social relations bearing upon 
many causes of social and economic injustice brought 
about by individual selfishness, greed and unright- 
eous desire for wealth, which Christ held forth as 
being detrimental to the larger, collective and indi- 
vidual welfare. 

And together with this lesson from the apocalypse 
of the last judgment, we are again made to see 
Christ’s true nature and relation to humanity stand 
out in the light of its profound significance. He, the 
King of kings of all ages, He who had attained the 
immeasurable height of human progress and accom- 
plished the supreme Divine revelation to the world 
gives the remarkable answer: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
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done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 


ye have done it unto me.” 

Note to the fourth chapter.—Critics have often pointed 
to the fact that the evidential value of the Gospels is less- 
ened because they were not written immediately following 
Christ’s death or appearance, and therefore they must have 
been written out of memory or hearsay. Although there is 
no direct proof to the contrary, let us here suggest that 
neither is there any foundation for the belief that they were 
written entirely from memory and hearsay. The art of 
writing was far more common and developed among the 
people of Palestine at the time of Christ than it was, for 
instance, in Europe a hundred years ago. Many of Christ’s 
disciples, either of the twelve or the seventy, must have been 
able to write. Would it not then be rather likely to think 
that in view of the remarkableness of Christ’s sayings and 
other marvels done by Him, many of those things were al- 
ready then written down by some of His followers, although 
for apparent reasons they were not arranged and put into 
semi-public form before years later. 
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Christ and His Miracles 


ANY who otherwise profess to believe in 
Christ, in one way or the other, are very 
skeptical in regard to the so-called mira- 

cles. Especially is this the case with many scholars 
and scientists. In fact, it was for a time considered 
as a mark of ignorance to express oneself in favor 
of a belief in the New Testament’s testimony to the 
reality of miracles. Even at the present time it is 
in some modernist circles, including the clergy, 
looked upon as a kind of superstition to believe in 
those miracles. It is claimed that during the time 
when so-called scientific materialism stood at its 
height, it was almost out of the question for any 
man of scientific standing to express any opinion 
favorable to the Biblical miracles, unless he would 
risk his reputation. 

Many writers of books relating to Christ have 
evaded the subject as much as possible. To admit 
that Christ was somehow a ‘‘wonderful’’ man, or 
even that He atoned for the sins of men, seems to be 
one thing, but to admit the possibility of such a thing 
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as the miracles, quite another. The word in itself 
simply means a wonderful or amazing fact, thing or 
event, and certainly the present day world should be 
used to wonderful facts, many of which in past ages 
were considered impossible but nevertheless have 
become real. Scientific investigation of psychic phe- 
nomena carried on during the last decades has re- 
vealed many wonderful facts and many hidden 
powers and qualities related to the human mind, 
which were previously not considered for anything 
but gross superstitions. The healing of certain 
forms of disease, through the effect of different 
phases of mental powers and influences, is now a 
well proven fact which cannot be disputed. Ortho- 
dox theology taught that miracles happened only as 
the result of an act of will from the Deity. Such a 
view is no longer necessary to an intelligent under- 
standing of how so-called miracles may happen. 
Psychic phenomena is new only so far as the name 
goes; but history shows that it has been differently 
understood in different ages, and sometimes not 
understood at all,—as during the later Middle Ages. 
The people contemporary with Christ were surely 
not entirely unacquainted with some phases of what 
we call psychic phenomena. This we can easily see 
in the Bible from the frequent mention of miracles, 
on one hand, and such terms as necromancy, sorcery, 
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etc., on the other hand. In the Acts of the New 
Testament, and especially in the statements of St. 
Paul in first Corinthians, chapters twelve, thirteen, 
and fourteen, we are however made acquainted with 
psychic phenomena, or rather spiritual powers, in a 
new and different light. 

In some respects, such as the healing of the sick 
and crippled, the miracles performed by Christ were 
no different from the phenomena and the healings 
which have occurred and are well testified to in our 
present time. That is, they were in principle the 
same, although it is very doubtful that any cures of 
such marvellous nature as some of those ascribed to 
Christ at any time since have been effected by any 
human. As far as the objective likelihood of truth 
goes, there is no more reason to doubt the Gospel’s 
veracity in their descriptions of the miracles than 
there is to doubt the veracity of the Gospels as a 
whole. We find that Josephus in his passages relat- 
ing to Christ, in both versions of his historical works, 
as quoted in the first chapter of this book, has much 
to say about miracles. In fact, he seems rather to be 
lacking in words to describe the marvellousness of 
them, and even if we must suppose that the apoc- 
ryphal writings pertaining to the New Testament, 
such as the Gospel of Thomas, are exaggerated and 
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untrustworthy as to detail, such tales did not very 
likely come out of nothing. 

Therefore, we have no reason to doubt the truth 
of the miracles as they are related. In order to 
understand the possibility of Christ’s miracles, it is 
necessary to have a clear realization of what Christ 
was, the immensity of the height, the power and 
possibility to which He had attained. And such 
realization need not bring us to believe that He was 
an incarnation of the Deity. It only brings home 
to humanity a realization of the glorious destiny and 
marvelous possibilities that are prepared for us all 
by the loving Father. It was in the power of the 
perfect human, who had become in the fullest mea- 
sure Divine and Godlike, that Christ did these things 
which we call miracles. He said that He did noth- 
ing in ‘Himself,’ but what He did was through the 
power and knowledge of the great oversoul, the 
Father, which again proves that His realization of 
oneness with God was complete. 

Therefore, He commanded all power in heaven. 
and on earth in the finite and limited sense, a power 
exceeded only by God, who is its source. There is 
reason, not only to think that the narratives of the 
miracles are essentially true, but that Christ could 
have revealed far more wondrous things, had it. 
been useful in the economy of the highest wisdom. 
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The man who could walk on water, make the wind 
obey Him and feed more than five thousand people 
out of five loaves and two fishes, yet cause twelve 
baskets full to be left over; that Man could surely 
have done even greater marvels. But Christ never 
held forth the miracles as being of a very great im- 
portance, or as being an essential part of His Mis- 
sion. 

Only once did He actually refer to them as ‘‘won- 
ders’’* or “‘prodigies,’’ and other times simply as 
‘powers, signs and works.”’ Some of Christ’s mirac- 
ulous works are clearly more in contrast to the nor- 
mal conception of natural law, and we may therefore 
here refer to those as supernatural in lack of a better 
term. ‘Such were, for instance, the raising of the 
dead, the stilling of the wind, the feeding of the 
multitudes and changing of water into wine. Those 
works or miracles were very evidently not demon- 
strated for the purpose of showing that they were a 
part of the natural law in such a way as to become a 
part and possibility of the present state of material 
life. But Christ used them as “‘signs’’ from an im- 
mensely higher condition of life, where they no 
doubt form a part of natural law. 

For a state of life where the word and thought in 
reality is creative, and where natural conditions are 
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directly respondent to the will-power of mind or 
spirit, is by no means beyond our intuitive percep- 
tion. We may, of course, say that thought is crea- 
tive right here and now, but that is always in a more 
or less indirect way, while Christ gave us a demon- 
stration of creative Divine will-power in its instan- 
taneous operation; and this view of Christ’s miracles 
is in no way contrary to a scientific conception of 
physical law, as far as this law is known, unless we 
interpret scientific conception to mean a narrow 
minded and dogmatic prejudice to the mistaken ef- 
fect that science already has exhausted its knowledge 
of nature. 

Our understanding of the works of Christ need 
not be limited or adjusted to the current conceptions 
of physical science, as some ultra modernistic reli- 
gionists think, for if Christ was what we in this 
work have tried to set forth, that He was, then He 
had surpassed all the knowledge that science hith- 
erto had brought forth or is likely to bring forth in 
this material existence. Some of His healing works 
can, as previously alluded to, be explained from the 
psychological point of faith and power of mind act- 
ing upon another mind. 

There is, in fact, no sharp line to be drawn of 
where the semi-supernatural works begin, but there 
is a clear distinction, nevertheless, for it is not hard 
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to see that while such things as the curing of disease 
are very beneficial to the present existence of life, 
some other phenomena manifested by Christ could 
not be promoting to the aim and circumstances of 
the present life, and therefore were not given for 
the purpose of making them a part of it. It is true 
that He told His disciples to “heal the sick, raise the 
dead, cleanse the lepers and cast out demons.”’ And 
it is also clear and true that all these were works of 
charity and helpfulness, even the raising of the dead 
—i.e., for the purpose it was intended. But this 
raising of the dead was used as a “‘sign’” of the 
Christly power which He delegated for that pur- 
pose to the Apostles, and was therefore never in- 
tended to become an ordinary possibility of life. 
From the viewpoint of a true conception of 
Christ, we need however to have no hesitation what- 
ever in believing the truth of Christ’s raising of the 
dead, of which the most marvelous case is related 
in the fourth Gospel in the raising of Lazarus. In 
order to grasp the possibility of Christ doing such 
a thing, we need not think of its nonconformity to 
physical law, for a higher law may well transcend a 
lower law. When Christ called out, Leazarus, 
come forth,” it was the very voice of the living God 
that spoke through the One sanctified, who had at- 
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tained the fullest degree of oneness with the Divine 
Father—the source of all life and all power that is. 

It was the voice of the Divine Being transferred 
into individual human will-power, and no forces or 
conditions could resist that voice. But it is not 
necessary to think that Lazarus’ spirit was called 
back from an already conscious life begun in the 
astral world. 

Christ’s own words explain all circumstances. He 
said to the disciples, ‘‘Our friend Lazarus is fallen 
asleep, but I go, that I may awake him out of sleep.” 
Jesus here no doubt was alluding to the spirit of 
Lazarus as asleep or unconscious in the borderland 
of the “‘next world.” But the disciples did not grasp 
the meaning. He therefore changed the statement 
and said, ‘‘Lazarus is dead.’ That. was to conform 
to their understanding. From the physical point of 
view He was dead in the true sense of the word, and 
Jesus agreed to this natural opinion without further 
stressing His previous allusion. The eleventh chap- 
ter of John is the greatest and most beautiful piece 
of literature ever written, with its narrative of the 
raising of Lazarus, and the words of Jesus in con- 
nection with it. | 

In the fourteenth chapter of John, Jesus is re- 
corded as saying: “‘He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and greater works 
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than these shall he do, because I go unto the Fa- 
ther.’’ These words have by many, such as spiritual- 
ists and Christian Scientists, been taken to imply that 
He referred especially to the works of miracles and 
healing. Therefore, some of those people are con- 
stantly expecting that those greater wonders shall 
come to be manifested, and still there is no reason to 
think that Christ in this statement alluded either to 
the magnitude of His healing works, or still less to 
other miracles, but rather that He had in mind the 
extent and result of the missionary work. 

It is far more likely that He had in mind the 
work contained in the preaching of the new Gospel 
and the good work of charity which He commanded 
the disciples to carry out in His name, and which 
included the healing of the sick and helping of the 
distressed, but which could not have included the 
working of miracles, except in the limited sense of 
“signs” signifying the Christly power and author- 
ity. Christ’s assurance as to the power of faith re- 
corded in Mark 11:22-24, and Luke 17:6, has also 
often been a point of misunderstanding. Thousands 
have taken those statements in the very literal sense, 
and consequently thought that if we only could ac- 
quire such faith, then the mountains would also 
move at its command and the “‘sycamine’”’ tree be 
‘plucked up and planted in the sea”’ on the same prin- 
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ciple. And why not,—have we not Christ’s very 
words for its possibility? But would it logically 
speaking be expedient that men could do such things 
in this state of existence? Would such a power pro- 
mote the evident aim and purpose of our present 
life? 

Christ did not undertake to explain or teach the 
principle in any detail or consequence. And more 
remarkable, He did not according to the Gospels 
make any demonstration of these forms of wonders. 
What could He then have meant by those sayings ? 
Should we think, as some do, that although He was 
a “wonderful man” in many respects, still He was 
an enthusiast who exaggerated a great deal at times. 
Or should we just wait and see if it will not eventu- 
ally come about, that somebody will: move a moun- 
tain through pure subjective faith-power? Without 
doubt, faith is a mighty and beneficial force, both in 
collective and individual life. In fact, it is a neces- 
sary force, for without some use of it few things 
could be accomplished. Faith in its essential mean- 
ing is something more than hope or belief; it is a 
feeling, and it is non-intellectual in its essence. It is 
the soul’s strength, confidence and connecting link 
with the Divine. 

The world has always had too little of it; that is 
why Christ constantly emphasized its importance in 
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different aspects. Even His foremost disciples He 
found weak and lacking in faith. Hence, He drew 
up comparisons to illustrate the infinite possibilities 
of faith in its highest and supreme respect. “If ye 
had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye might 
say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up 
by the root, and be thou planted in the sea; and it 
should obey you.” Faith was here illustrated as a 
reality, expressing itself in an immensity of degrees 
of strength, as we might say, from the number one 
to the cardinal number of trillion. The faith which 
was only as a mustard seed, and still would do such 
mighty things, was put in comparison with the crea- 
tive will-power of God. And even then, we may 
surely draw the conclusion that the effect of the 
faith-power, illustrated by the mustard seed, does 
not belong in its subjective aspect to the material 
sphere of life. But through the use of those im- 
pressive comparisons and illustrations, Christ in- 
creased the human possibility of faith and made its 
necessity as an attribute of life more outstanding 
for all ages. 

If we believe in a real and tangible future life, 
then it is not impossible to think of a state where 
figuratively speaking mountains and trees may be 
movable in response to faith and direct thought- 
power. Whatever value we may ascribe to the 
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spiritual visions of Swedenborg, it is nevertheless a 
certain amount of striking significance, that he in 
“Arcana Celestia,” relates that he saw celestial 
angels, seemingly by their direct will, do the very 
things alluded to by Christ in regard to the trees 
and mountains. For a clearer understanding of 
Christ’s statement as to the possibility of faith, let 
us compare His statement in regard to John the 
Baptist, given in the eleventh chapter of Matthew: 
‘Among them that are born of women there hath 
not risen a greater than John the Baptist; notwith- 
standing he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he.’ It is very evident that Christ here 
referred to John the Baptist in the earthly sense, as 
a physical man only, and as such, leaving out his 
Divine qualities, he was lesser than the least in the 
heavenly kingdom. This should give us an idea of 
how great a magnitude of possibilities Christ always 
held out for the spiritual destiny of humanity—still 
without drawing any line as to life, and life. For in 
reality there is only one continuous life as mani- 
fested by Christ. Therefore, whatever quality and 
power that is contained in faith must belong to the 
one life, whether material or spiritual, even if some 
of those qualities and principles in accordance with 
_ Divine law cannot be expressed, but only in the 
higher spiritual or celestial states. : 
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Relative to the question of the meaning of faith in 
the expression of Christ is the much discussed inci- 
dent of the cursing of the fig tree, recorded in the 
Gospel of Mark. There are those who claim that 
this incident throws a shade on the sublimity of 
Christ’s character and nature, and others, of a cult 
that are at most willing to call Him the ‘‘master 
medium,” try to explain it as a temporary expres- 
sion of human weakness and loss of temper. And 
although we surely must consider Christ as truly 
human in original essence, we must also look upon 
Him as the perfect human, who had attained the 
fullest measure of Divinity. Therefore, it is impos- 
sible to think of Him as losing His temper in the 
profane sense, or making a mistake in the use of the 
psychic powers at His command. However, there 
is nothing in the narrative of the cursing of the fig | 
tree, which suggests that Christ either lost His 
temper, made a mistake or did wrong in any way. 
It says that He was hungry, and looked for fruit 
on a certain fig tree, where He did not find any; ‘‘for 
it was not the season of figs.’’ ‘Then it says that ‘He 
answered and said unto it, No man eat fruit from 
thee henceforward forever.’ Evidently we are here 
confronted with a great deal of a mystery, but to 
think that Christ, in the light of the wonders He 
had previously shown, should fail to satisfy His 
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hunger or that He actually was dependent upon the 
fig tree, only makes it more of a mystery. 

There are two possible views to look at it. Did 
Christ intend to make a demonstration of ‘‘power”’ 
in causing the fig tree to bring forth fruit when it 
was not its season? And if so, could there have 
been some mysterious resistance in this tree, as an 
individual part of nature—something analogous to 
Plato’s ‘“‘refractory force’ in matter, which in cer- 
tain cases offered extreme obstruction to the Divine 
will for good, and if this be true, may not Christ 
have wished to manifest the Divine power to destroy 
that which does not respond to the purpose of good? 
But it must be admitted that this is a speculation 
and one that is not very likely. 

The plainest and most logical explanation is that 
Christ with the example of the fig tree, simply wished 
to demonstrate the Christly power, even in the direc- 
tion of destroying a thing of nature. He had healed, 
revivified, given life and demonstrated the abundance 
of supply, why should He not also in one single 
instant demonstrate power over nature in the oppo- 
site direction. The opinion that He only used the 
example of the fig tree as another “‘sign” of power, 
having bearing upon the principle of faith, is sus- 
tained by His words when the following day Peter 
called His attention to the fact that the tree had 
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“withered away from its roots.”* And He took 
opportunity to speak of it as symbolical of the 
possibility of faith. 

One phase of Christ’s miraculous works, which 
we have not yet touched upon and which most of all 
seems to belong to the psychological field and least 
deserving of the term miraculous, is what has been 
described as casting out of demons or evil spirits. 
This casting out, or delivering from evil spirits has 
been and is branded as proofs of ignorance, super- 
stition, etc., by those antagonistic to Christ or to 
religion in general. And even many writers of mod- 
ernistic religious books refer to this phenomena, so 
often mentioned in the New Testament, as some- 
thing which this scientific age no longer can accept. 

The idea seems to be prevalent in many circles 
that Christ needs to be excused for doing those 
things, which seems to be contrary with some peo- 
ple’s grasp and knowledge of modern science. Such 
people, if they are not hostile to the name of Christ, 
think that He must have been ignorant of the nature 
of the cases He was curing, and that instead of 
delivering from evil spirits or unclean influences, 
He must have been treating different forms of in- 
sanity. There is perhaps no line to be drawn $be- 
tween many forms of insanity and “‘possession.”’ Ex- 


4In Matthew it says that the tree immediately withered away. 
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perimental psychology and psychical research has in 
later times revealed many cases of split personalities, 
double and triple personalities, etc. In all such cases 
there is always a near at hand suspicion that some of 
such splitting ups may be caused by influences outside 
of the individual himself. ; 

Modern psychical research and the study of spir- 
itualistic phenomena has proven to the satisfaction 
of many noted men of science that foreign influences ~ 
can under certain circumstances take control of an in- 
dividual mind, and as far as insanity goes, let us here 
mention the fact that a famous specialist on mind 
diseases recently stated in a public lecture that in- 
sanity as a general term is divided into two distinct 
forms; the one form being classed as constitutional 
insanity, that is, having a known cause, such as in- 
juries and organic sicknesses, while the other form is 
insanity of the mind in itself, without any traceable 
constitutional cause. And this medical specialist 
stated frankly that science at its present stage knows 
absolutely nothing of the process and nature of such 
mind disease. But is it not near at hand to believe 
that many of such cases may be analogous to the in- 
fluence of evil or undesirable spirits? 

Hypnotism and other phases of mental phenom- 
ena have proven beyond doubt that mind under 
given conditions can act upon, and even control, an- 
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other mind. And if we, whether Christians or 
otherwise, believe in the survival of man after physi- 
cal death in any intelligent way, then we must also 
think of the surviving entity as mind. And then, 
how can we say that it may not be possible for such 
discarnate mind to act upon and influence mind in 
the present state of existence, provided there are 
minds open and favorable to such influence? Jeanne 
d’Arc, ‘‘the maid of Orleans,’’ believed herself to 
be guided by the voice or direct influence of God in 
her remarkable career, and the Catholic church has 
consented to this by canonizing her, thereby admit- 
ting how grossly and shamefully she was treated and 
misunderstood in her contemporary time, which be- 
lieved that she was guided and possessed by what 
they called the devil. 

Many of us are now able to see that while neither 
of these propositions was true, still her deeds and 
career cannot be explained from her own individual- 
ity. So we must believe that she was guided and 
controlled by some discarnate influence, burning with 
the zeal of patriotism, and more attracted to earthly 
life and conditions than to spiritual. It has been said 
that the descriptions of Christ as casting out evil 
spirits must be tending to increase the belief in a 
dangerous superstition. But knowledge and realiza- 
tion of facts and realities in nature is not supersti- 
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tion, while the lack of such knowledge is ignorance. 
The superstitions and witchcraft beliefs of the Mid- 
dle Ages became dangerous and harmful because of 
the prevailing ignorance of the people and the false 
conception of what we now call psychic phenomena, 
aggravated by the then dominating unreasonable 
dogmas of the churches. Christ could not recognize 
the conditions He came in contact with, but by their 
true name and nature. And there is no reason what- 
ever to think that He was not aware of their true 
nature. 

The resurrection of Christ and His appearance 
after death has as a result of its circumstances come 
to be referred to as a miracle. The resurrection in 
itself was not a ‘“‘wonder’’ but a principle of God’s 
law, especially manifested through Christ and still 
common to all. However, as far as the manifesta- 
tion and circumstances go, we may well call Christ’s 
resurrection a miracle. The often contradictory 
teachings of official theology in regard to the mean- 
ing of resurrection has resulted in great bewilder- 
ment as to its understanding. This curious confusion 
might perhaps best be illustrated by the fact that 
Orthodox Christians, especially of the past, in spite 
of their professed belief in the survival—still re- 
ferred to the dead as being unconscious in the grave. 
But then, on the other hand, that was not entirely 
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so, for at the same time some vague part of their 
being was also supposed to be either in heaven or in 
hell. ‘The content of this confused idea was that 
somehow the soul had a conscious or semi-conscious 
existence continuing after death, but it could not be 
a comprehensible and whole existence, for at the end 
of the world the material elements, which once had 
constituted the physical body, were supposed to be 
resurrected and in some way united with the soul. 
The appearance of Christ after His death could, 
therefore, naturally not from this orthodox point of 
view be looked upon as the manifestation of the law 
or principle of resurrection common to all humanity. 
It is clear that this doctrine owed much of its origin 
from rabbinical Judaism with its similar idea of a 
material resurrection. Suffice it to say, however, 
that the doctrine of a physical resurrection has no 
support from Christ’s teaching or from the rest of 
the New Testament. We find that He often referred 
to the resurrection in a symbolical sense; that is, He 
took the idea as it was prevalent in the mind of the 
people, and without giving it any new shape, by 
hints and examples tried to make clear its true 
meaning. The meaning of the resurrection that 
Christ spoke of and manifested is in a stricter sense 
the awakening of the soul into the spiritual life, but 
He may also sometimes have applied a wider range 
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of meaning to the term, such as the awakening to 
spiritual realization in different aspects, or the resur- 
rection into the ultimate Kingdom of Heaven, etc., 
but that He nowhere sustains the idea of a physical 
arising is so obvious that it in our times hardly 
seems necessary to make it a point of argument. In 
His answer to Martha, the sister of Lazarus, John 
11, He did not sustain that her idea was right in 
regard to her brother’s “arising at the last day.” 
His answer did not go in the direction of her thought 
when He said: “I am the resurrection and the life.” 
And in the answer to the Sadducees to their question 
concerning resurrection, He uttered the remarkable 
words that God is not ‘‘a God of the dead, but of the 
living, for all live unto him.”’ 

Likewise did St. Paul all through the remarkable 
fifteenth chapter of first Corinthians make plain the 
meaning of resurrection and the nature of spiritual 
life; he says, for instance: ‘‘But some one will say, 
How are the dead raised up? And with what body 
do they come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened, except it die.’”’ And further on, 
“But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed his own body.” Further again, 
regarding the nature of soul and body: ‘It is sown a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is a 
natural body and there is a spiritual body.’’ Also 
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from the same chapter: ‘‘Flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth corrup- 
tion inherit incorruption.’”’ When Christ appeared 
on earth after His death, He appeared as a spirit in 
a spiritual body, not bound by physical laws and lim- 
itations. 

The very nature of His appearances, as they are 
described, bear this out clearly, and the fact that He 
pointed to the marks in the hands and side does not 
even tend to disprove the assertion, for the scien- 
tific study of psychic phenomena in its many different 
aspects has shown us that spirits may materialize or 
by projection of thought show themselves in the 
image or exact likeness of their physical appearance.’ 
But even regardless of any reference to modern 
psychic phenomena, we should come to the same con- 
clusion by logical inference, and also through St. 
Paul’s teaching regarding the nature of spiritual 
things. 

The fact that the Gospels seem to indicate that 
Christ arose in the physical body, which is such 
a stumbling block for many, should, however, not 
be impossible, or even hard, to comprehend intelli- 
gently. For is it not more than likely that the Man 
who had done so many wonders during His physical 


‘ 1No references in this work pointing to knowledge derived from the 
investigation of psychic phenomena should be interpreted as adherence to 
spiritualism, 
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life, also could manifest a wonder in the resurrec- 
tion and reappearance after His death? But there 
is a metaphysical question of great importance in- 
volved here,—the resurrection of Christ was the 
crowning climax of His earthly revelation. His 
purpose was to manifest and impress upon mankind 
the continuity of life, also the nature of what we 
call death and the triumph of the soul power over 
it. Would these have been accomplished to the same 
extent and effect if Christ only had appeared as a 
spirit, in what we would say an ordinary way, with 
His physical body remaining in the tomb? We know 
that the Jews had a vague and confused idea about 
the meaning of resurrection. They expected an aris- 
ing of the physical body. Had the physical body of 
Christ remained in the tomb, the significance of His 
resurrection and appearance would have been greatly 
lessened, because humanity in general was not then, 
and is not even now, always able to grasp the mean- 
_ ing of a resurrection in a true spiritual sense without 
any connection with the material body or remnant. 

The tomb of Christ became for a long period of 
time the object of undue and useless attraction to 
men, even to the extent of causing great harm. 
Some of these attractions were furthered by selfish- 
ness and human vanity, but also to a greater extent 
by ignorance and misguided piety, man being unable 
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to distinguish between the material and the spiritual. 
(We refer here especially to the Crusades of the 
Middle Ages.) Therefore, it is quite easy to imagine 
what amount of confusion and detrimental piety 
towards the physical remnants of Christ might have 
resulted, had His body remained accessible. And so 
we can well see why it did not remain in the tomb. 
And it is not necessary to express any opinion as to 
the process of this seeming miracle, for there are 
without doubt many processes in nature of which we 
may not even have the faintest anticipation. Those, 
however, who have extensively studied the records 
of psychical research may find it possible to compre- 
hend or even to believe in such phenomena as ‘‘ma- 
terialization”’ and ‘‘dematerialization.”’ And those 
who have read such works as Sir William Crookes’ 
Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism or Ex- 
periences in Spiritualism with D. D. Home by Lord 
Dunraven, will thereby find it easier to anticipate 
why the material body of Christ was not found in the 
tomb. 

The view here given as to Christ’s resurrection 
is surely far more plausible than the one held by 
certain educated people to the effect that He was 
taken down from the cross, revived and lived in 
hiding for seven years more, when He died out of 
constitutional weakness. That idea from wherever 
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it has originated is not only contrary to the Gospels, 
but also utterly unlikely from ordinary profane sense 
of reasoning. For even if, as we are told, it some- 
times happened that the crucified were allowed to be 
taken down, such a thing could only have been done 
with the consent of the authorities. and it is unrea- 
sonable to believe that the Jewish hierarchy and its 
supporters would have allowed, or dared to allow, 
such a thing in the case of Christ. The Gospel’s 
account, both of the resurrection and the miracles 
as a whole, are not difficult to apprehend if seen in 
their true light and with a desire to understand. 
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Christ and Buddha 


HERE are few who would venture to deny 

Christ as a great, or perhaps, only remarkable 

man, that is, if they do not doubt that He 
really existed at all. Some would say that He was 
one of the greatest seers, others that He probably 
was a Savior amongst saviors, etc. Eliminating the 
more orthodox opinions, which have identified and 
confused Him with God, there are still compara- 
tively few who are able to see in Christ the profound 
symbol of perfect humanity and perfect Divinity 
combined—the Son of Man—and the true Son of 
the Living God. 

Theosophists and Buddhists often claim that 
Christ was one of the Buddhas, though they gener- 
ally would not admit that He was as great as the 
Buddha,—Gotama, the one commonly referred to as 
Buddha, and also by some called, the Light of Asia. 
But Theosophists and Buddhists are not the only 
cults that would claim Buddha as equal, or even 
greater than Christ. To agnostics and atheists 
Buddha seems surprisingly enough to be a fancy, and 
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as a character far preferable to Christ. Of course, 
that is caused much on account of the semi-atheistic 
nature of the so-called religion taught by Buddha. 
But on the other hand many Christians of different 
modern sects take a fancy to Buddha and his teach- 
ing, which they claim in ethical respects surpasses 
those of Christ. 

It is also proposed that much of the ethics of 
Christianity is derived from Buddhism. We think 
it is, therefore, proper to here make a short com- 
parison of the two characters of Christ and Buddha 
the nature of their lives and teachings, etc. First, it 
should, however, be said that the fact of Buddha be- 
ing a great and remarkable man, a reformer and 
benefactor to the people of the East, can hardly be 
a matter of dispute; and it is not the intention of 
the present writer to question that fact in such a 
respect. Neither can it be disputed that some of the 
ethical teachings of Christ and Buddha are funda- 
mentally similar, and as Buddha lived previous to 
Christ, it may seem near at hand for many to think 
that Christ had learned them through some chan- 
nel from Buddhism. But, as we in a previous chap- 
ter have pointed out, God did not wait until the ap- 
pearance of Christ to allow the Divine forces to act. 
upon human consciousness. 

The Divine truth and righteousness contained in — 
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the ‘Holy Spirit’? must always have been available 
to draw upon, in proportion to what the human mind 
was able and willing to receive and assimilate from 
that source. The interaction, so to say, between 
the Divine and the human was no doubt greatly in- 
creased and quickened through the appearance of 
Christ, but many truths and righteous principles had 
been spoken previous to Him. Consequently, He 
could not alter them, but could only emphasize them 
or show their many-sided and variform meanings, 
and this must hold true, whether Buddha or some of 
the Hebrew prophets had spoken such truths. But if 
there are certain similarities in the moral contents 
of the teachings of Christ and Buddha, there are 
also many great and outstanding contrasts. 
Buddha, or as his right name was, Siddhartha 
Gotama (or Gautama), also called Sakya-mouni, 
meaning the solitary of the clan of the Sakyas, was 
the son of a wealthy petty king or ‘‘rajah”’ of the 
state of Kapilavastu in central India. The year of 
his birth is not known with any amount of surety, 
but it is considered as an historical fact that he 
lived about five or six hundred years B. C. His 
father, an autocratic ruler, seems to have been 
extremely wealthy, as is often the case with the 
native petty kings of India. The young Siddhartha 
was therefore brought up amidst great luxuries and 
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attended by many slaves. Many stories of the most 
unbelievable nature were created about his birth and 
even about his later life, but these stories belong 
to Hindu mythology and have no place to be con- 
sidered here. Siddhartha was both of a meditative 
and an inquisitive nature, and therefore he longed to 
find out the facts and problems of life, though this 
may have been caused much by his father’s insistence 
upon holding him in seclusion and ignorance of the 
true facts of life. Certain mythological signs previous 
to the child’s birth are claimed to have been the 
motive for his father’s attitude in this respect. 

It seems that the young prince was held in entire 
ignorance of the most essential facts of life until 
approaching thirty years of age, even such things 
as the occurrences of sickness and death were kept a 
secret to him, unbelievable as it seems. The details 
of his discovery of the discouraging realities of life, 
his decision to go out seeking knowledge and truth 
and his escape from the royal seclusion in which 
he had been held, have many times. been described; 
and this limited work does not allow the going into 
many details. Let us, however, before going fur- 
ther point out one or two great contrasts as to the 
early lives of Jesus Christ and Buddha-Gotama, as 
we henceforth will call him. From the descriptions 
of the early life of Gotama it is quite evident that he 
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had no intuitive knowledge or spiritual inclination 
in any marked degree, or else he would not have 
remained in such unheard-of ignorance. We are 
told that he excelled in manly sports, and while there 
is no reason to doubt that tradition, it does not give 
us the least hint that he was gifted with any inborn 
spiritual illumination, such as we would expect from 
the man who later on called himself Buddha, which 
means the Enlightened One. 

It should therefore be proper to compare this 
fact with the only incident from the youth of Jesus 
related in the canonical Gospels’ (eliminating en- 
tirely the apocryphal stories of the Childhood of 
Jesus), where it says that at the age of twelve years 
He was in the temple, astounding the doctors and 
all that heard Him with His knowledge. And where 
it further says that He “increased in wisdom,” as 
well as in “stature,” following the incident related 
We are told that at the age of about thirty, Gotama 
became aware of some of the elementary conditions 
of life, such as the existence of sickness, death, 
‘poverty and suffering. Then he decided to find an 
answer to the mystery and meaning of life. But 
before he found what he thought was the solution, 
he spent about six years practicing a foolish and re- 
pugnant mortification and asceticism. It is said that 


1Referring to the Second chapter of Luke. 
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through fasting and other ascetic practices he re- 
duced himself to a skeleton, and only decided to give 
them up, when as a result he was brought to the very 
point of death. What enormous contrast is not this, 
if we compare it to how Jesus is pictured in the sec- 
ond chapter of John, when He turned water into 
wine, and when He said to His mother: ‘“‘Woman, 
what have I to do with thee,” signifying, not disre- 
spect for His mother, but teaching the profound 
lesson that after all men should feel deeper their 
superior relationship to the Divine Spirit than to 
earthly parents. In other words, that our Divine 
inheritance is stronger and may overcome weak- 
nesses and defects of physical inheritance. In the 
case of Jesus this feeling of only one supreme inheri- 
tance, the Divine, must necessarily have been com- 
plete, else He could not have accomplished what He 
did. This evidently was at the beginning of his 
public ministry, at an age of perhaps thirty-two. 
Gotama married at an early age the princes Yasa- 
dora, with whom he had a son Rahula and which 
should not be mentioned here was it not for the fact 
that his abandoning of wife and child in such man- 
ner as is described (and for which he never 
amended) hardly seems consistent with his Buddha- 
hood, and his claim of perfectness and enlightenment. 
But women had a low standing in Buddha’s opinion, 
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anyway, which is shown by his insistence upon strict 
celibacy for those who joined the order which he 
founded, and also by his declaration that no satis- 
factory progress could be made towards the attain- 
ment of peace unless a man turned away from home, 
wife and children. This adverse attitude of Buddha 
toward women was further shown in his refusal at 
first to admit his faithful wife and devoted foster- 
mother into the order, although they had given up 
everything and wandered so long for the sake of the 
doctrine he preached. (Later on, as we know, he 
instituted a separate order for women. ) 

Gotama’s desire for knowledge pertaining to the 
questions of existence, and his decision to become a 
wandering mendicant and even an ascetic, all these 
was in itself nothing remarkable. It was only what 
thousands, nay millions, of other Hindus have done, 
both before and after him. It is safe to say that up 
to the time he claimed to have received the enlight- 
enment under the Bo tree he had been a typical 
Hindu. But before touching upon the real content 
of his discovery, let us say a few words about the 
discovery in the light of what had preceded it, for 
the event under the Bo tree is described as immedi- 
ately following Gotama’s near death as a result of 
his starvation during the years of ascetic practices. 
And the physical condition which he brought about 
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by these practices can probably best be imagined 
from how Gotama himself is claimed to have de- 
scribed that his body came to the point, when by 
touching his stomach, he could also touch his spine. 
Now, we know that the brain is the instrument 
through which mind or spirit must work, and there is 
a certain doubt whether great spiritual illumination 
could work through a starved and much self-abused 
instrument of mentality. 

Like Christ, Gotama left no personal writings 
whatever, still his historical existence is now by the 
best authorities considered to be an undoubtable his- 
torical fact. Neither have we heard our skeptical 
friends worry much over the question of Buddha’s 
existence, which only goes to show that they must 
demand a great deal more of evidence in the case of 
Christ. | 

The early literature pertaining to Buddha has 
been translated from the Pali language and consists 
of the three Pitakas, or Baskets, containing the regu- 
lations of the monasteries, the fundamental articles 
of Buddhism, etc. Besides these, there are other 
writings of a supplementary kind which have been 
added to the early canon.’ The earliest writings, 
the Dialogues of the Buddha, are supposed by Pro- 


1See Professor G. D. Soper’s: The Religions of Mankind, pages 187-188, 
also other authorities, 
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fessor Rhys Davis to have been put into literary 
form about fifty years after the death of Gotama. 
The first fundamental doctrine of Gotama was the 
impermanence of all things, ‘‘All the constituents 
of life are impermanent.”’ This is supposed to con- 
tain a great scientific truth, and from the viewpoint 
of physical life and the material universe only, it is 
an unquestionable and obvious truth. So obvious, 
that it could hardly have been anything new, even 
to the people of India 2,500 years ago. It is further 
said that Gotama did not deny the gods of India, 
but took them for granted. However, he also con- 
sidered them to be included under the law of im- 
permanence, and he did not pay any attention to 
them, so to say. Now, Christ also constantly pointed 
out the impermanence of material things, but at the 
same time held out that there is something which is 
permanent and unchangeable, a gift to all, exempli- 
fied in Himself, who dared to say, by first hand 
knowledge, that He was permanent. ‘The second 
fundamental point in Gotama’s system is that sor- 
row is implicit in all individuality, “All constituents 
of life are full of misery.’’ This constitutes, how- 
ever, only one side of life, but Gotama did not recog- 
nize the other and brighter side. Anyway, it seems 
that the fact of the existence of sorrow and misery 
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must have been well known, even before the appear- 
ance of Gotama. 

The cause of the sorrow and misery of life, 
Gotama found in desire, and in craving for individ- 
ual existence. His Gospel was therefore the killing 
of all desire, even the desire for immortality and 
heaven as individual attainments. Love and affec- 
tion necessarily involve attachment to individual 
beings and were therefore condemned as being hin- 
drances to the only worth while attainment, the Ara- 
hatship and Nirvana. Gotama was therefore rightly 
named, the Desireless Being. This is the contents 
of his “four noble truths’’ in short form: 

1. “Now this, O recluses, is the noble truth con- 
cerning suffering.”’ Then follows a tedious state- 
ment regarding sorrow and suffering as having its 
root in individuality and in desire for a conscious 
separate existence, also the clinging to various at- 
tachments of life which all are causes of misery, etc. 

2. ‘Now, this, O recluses, is the noble truth con- 
cerning the origin of suffering. Verily it originates 
in that craving thirst which causes the renewal of 
becomings, is accompanied by sensual delights and 
seeks satisfaction now here, now there—that is to 
say, the cravings for gratification of the passions, 
or the craving for a future life, or the craving for 
success in this present life.”’ 
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3. ‘‘Now this, O recluses, is the noble truth con- 
cerning the destruction of suffering. Verily, it is the 
destruction, in which no craving remains over, of 
this very thirst; the laying aside of, the getting rid 
of, the being free from, the harboring no longer of, 
this thirst.”’ 

4. “And this, O recluses, is the noble truth con- 
cerning the way which leads to the destruction of 
suffering.” ‘‘Verily, it is this noble Eightfold Path; 
that is to say: Right view (free from superstitution 
and delusion) ; Right aspirations (high and worthy 
of the intelligent, earnest man); Right speech 
(kindly, open, truthful) ; Right conduct (peaceful, 
honest, pure); Right livelihood (bringing hurt or 
danger to no living thing); Right effort (in self- 
training and in self-control); Right mindfulness 
(the active watchful mind) ; Right rapture (in deep 
meditation on the realities of life). 

It could hardly be denied that there is a great deal 
of good and truth from the moral point of view in 
these rules, but they are abstractions, and it seems 
that Gotama really never worked out their conse- 
quences. [hey would have to be applied to the 
multiform conditions and expressions of life in order 
to take on any actual meaning. We would, for 
instance, have to find what actually constitutes right 
effort or right mindfulness in many different direc- 
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tions before we could attempt to judge in what pro- 
portion they are right. Therefore, Christ used 
examples to what may be right and true under differ- 
ent circumstances, such as when He defended His 
disciples for plucking the corn on the Sabbath, which 
was not to belittle the value of the Sabbath, but, as 
He said, to show that ‘‘the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath.”’ Another exam- 
ple He gave of how “right conduct” may vary 
according to circumstances, when He reprehended 
Martha and commended her sister Mary for their 
different attitudes.’ 

Turning again to the content of Gotama’s teach- 
ing, we find that as a disciple progressed on the Path 
he must break the ten fetters, delusion of self, doubt, 
the efficacy of good works and ceremonies, sensual- 
ity, ill will, love of life on earth, desire for a future 
life in heaven, pride, self-righteousness, and ignor- 
ance.” When a man had achieved the eight positive 
characteristics of the noble Path and broken the ten 
fetters, he would become an Arahat, having attained 
the ideal of Buddhistic life or Nirvana, “the going 
out,’’ which then means that Nirvana can be at- 
tained in this life, and perhaps in this life only, for 
as far as the Western grasp of the idea of a future 


1See Luke Tenth chapter. 
?From Soper’s The Religions of Mankind. 
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life goes, there was none to be gained according to 
Buddha. It would seem that, when the Buddhist 
had sacrificed so much to follow the Path, he also 
should gain something, and this gain consists, ac- 
cording to Gotama in the loss of individuality and 
the extinction of consciousness—a discouraging at- 
tainment. Gotama’s way of salvation was simply 
‘escape’ from life, as it was also sometimes termed. 
In order to understand why he was so much con- 
cerned with this escape, or as we may say absolute 
suicide, we must know that he in common with all 
India believed in metempsychosis or transmigration, 
which can shortly be expressed as incarnation of 
being from body to body, whether human or animal. 
It is generally agreed that this theory has been very 
detrimental to the progress of the people of India; 
this much on account of the extent to which the 
transmigration is supposed to run for in the Hindu 
mind there is no sensible limits to it. Each individ- 
ual is supposed to go through thousands and thou- 
sands of rebirths, and it may be likened to an endless 
circle, at least that is the popular conception of the 
theory. And evidently Gotama held the theory in 
that popular form, for it is claimed that he believed 
himself able to see back through the whole chain of 
his transmigrations, having been such things as a 
mosquito, an elephant, etc. 
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We can now more easily see why he was so much 
concerned with the scheme of escaping life. And 
if we add to it the probable effect of his ascetic 
practices in the jungle of Urevala, we can even see 
that there is a psychological explanation for Got- 
ama’s extreme pessimism. Karma, which may be 
termed the law of action and reaction, is the blind 
force which according to the Hindu idea keeps the 
wheel of transmigration going. Hence, Gotama 
found it necessary to become desireless and void of 
affections in order not to furnish further power to 
the wheel. ‘There has been a question of doubt 
whether or not Gotama’s teaching of the final attain- 
ment of Nirvana (he did not create the word, it 
was in use previous to his appearance) meant abso- 
lute annihilation or extinction. It is safe, however, 
to say that as far as conscious individual existence 
goes, there was none in Gotama’s Nirvana. The 
Buddhistic doctrine was extinction of personal con- 
sciousness, and all the principles which would consti- 
tute logical immortality. And we do not here intend 
to discuss any vague pantheistic notions of “going 
up in the whole,” or being lost in the cosmic con- 
sciousness, for that is not immortality or the eternal 
life in God which Christ taught, and for which the 
human heart in its deepest essence is longing. 

It is said that Gotama essentially was concerned 
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only with finding the cure of human sorrow, which in 
itself must be one of the greatest charitable prin- 
ciples, but he could not find any cure without, as he 
thought, striving to extinguish life itself. This may 
be a well meaning theory, but it is certainly not an 
appealing or logical one. Let us compare the con- 
tent of the prayer, which Christ gave as an example 
to His disciples, with the nearest thing to a prayer, 
that has been found in early Buddhism, and which 
was the formula repeated by a candidate for a mon- 
astery before the abbot of the institution. It is 
quoted from Rhys Davis’ Buddhism (manual), 
page 160. 

“T go for refuge to the Buddha. 

I go for refuge to the Law (Dharma). 

I go for refuge to the Order (Saugha).” 

Christ revealed the existence of a living God, 
whom we could call Father, and in whom we could 
find refuge, a God with attributes identical to our 
own. Gotama on the other hand pointed to a blind 
and immutable law, against which man had to fight 
his battle unaided by any benevolent forces. But 
how can there be law without intelligence? That 
question still is unanswered by all the opponents of 
the idea of God. 
Christ said that He was “‘the way, the truth and 

the life,’’ and somebody has truly said of Buddha 
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that he was ‘‘the way, the truth and the death.” 
There may be much to be said in regard to the 
principles of love, affection and desire, but one thing 
can nevertheless be agreed upon, namely, that these 
principles are amongst the greatest and most neces- 
sary forces of our present existence, and these prin- 
ciples Gotama told his true followers to give up, to 
gain peace and calmness, devoid of motive, and then 
—annihilation. 

One of the most typical stories showing the hope- 
less pessimism of Gotama’s philosophy is told in his 
attitude to the woman with the dead child, the girl 
Kisagotameé, which has been told in many different 
works. Having been told of the wonderful Lord 
Buddha, she went to him carrying her dead child, 
hoping perhaps that he might be able to do a mira- 
cle, or at least comfort her. But Buddha, the En- 
lightened One, he, who has even by many Christians 
been compared with Christ, could give the sorrowing 
mother less comfort than many ordinary mortals 
could have done, for he had not found the light of 
the loving God, nor even of the continuity of life in 
any true spiritual sense, and so he could not say to 
the mother that she would see her child again. But 
by telling her that in order to help her, he would 
need a mustard seed obtained from a house where no 
member of the family and no slave had died, he 
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wished to teach her the lesson that death, imperma- 
nence and sorrow is the common lot, and it is said 
that the woman understood the lesson and became 
devoted to Gotama. Such a reminding lesson may 
indeed have been of some help in the absence of any- 
thing better. When reading this story, it is hardly 
possible to avoid a comparison with Christ’s atti- 
tude towards the sorrowing and bereaved. And 
this case of the woman with the dead child, who 
sought help from the Buddha, brings us especially 
to mind what Christ did to the bereaved widow of 
Nain. 

The message and revelation of Christ was char- 
acterized by a profound optimism, such optimism 
that is yet able to fill human hearts with thrill and 
rapture. Gotama’s message, on the other hand, was 
one of deadly pessimism. Neither does it appear 
that Gotama’s mind in any respect rose above the 
horizon of India, for although he opposed Brahmin- 
ism, he otherwise followed all the national customs, 
which is shown especially in the practice of begging. 
This custom of daily begging for a living, he fol- 
lowed in common with all his disciples; this habit of 
great masses of religious beggars in India has cer- 
tainly not done any good to the land. It is never 
_ recorded that Christ begged anywhere, or from any- 
body. There is a certain amount of humor in the 
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fact that a man, who has been exalted as a world 
prophet and a perfect being should resort to beg- 
ging. But when Gotama’s father reproached him 
for it when he came back to Kapilavastu, he an- 
swered as the majority of Hindus would have done: 
“Tt is the custom of our people.” 

The question of whether original Buddhism really 
should be called a religion at all has often been 
raised, and it truly seems that it would be far more 
fitting to call it a philosophy of life. For Gotama 
even denied the existence of any form of a soul. 
There was no soul, and still there was something 
which was reborn, a very unlogical belief. Gotama 
met this difficulty by saying that it was the sum 
total or net result from the individual’s actions in 
each life, which would assemble into a set of 
skandhas or aggregates (five in number) and reap- 
pear into another individual being. It should dis- 
tinctly be understood that what has been said here 
pertains to original Buddhism, the teaching of Go- 
tama as it was. Buddhism, however, soon diverged 
from the doctrine of its founder and found ways 
to overcome both the soulless and the Godless prin- 
ciples. The Hinayana school of Buddhism which 
now prevails in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, is to some 
extent a theistic faith in that it worships Buddha as 
the supreme God, while the Mahayana school or 
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northern Buddhism has gone still further away from 
Gotama’s teaching and created a multiplicity of 
deities, demigods, Buddhas and Bodhisatwas with- 
out end. This sect of Buddhism also has allowed a 
paradise of peace and blessedness and a hell, to sub- 
stitute for the original lifeless Nirvana. It should 
be mentioned, however, that beyond the heavens 
and hells, which are many in the conception of Ma- 
hayana Buddhism, there is still an idea of a distant 
Nirvana, an absorption with the whole, or the peace 
of going up in nothingness." 

But after all is said of Gotama and his philosophy, 
there still remains the fact that he evidently was a 
good and remarkable man, that is, leaving out the 
idea that he was a world prophet or a perfect being. 
He was opposed to the monstrous caste system of 
India, he brought about a reaction against the cor- 
ruption of Brahminism, he was a reformer, even if 
his reformation did not have any lasting effect on 
India, and considering the period of history he lived 
in, it is significant enough that a man of such devel- 
opment really existed in a land, which we have not 
been in the habit of looking upon as among the most 
cultured at that time. In the strictest sense, there 


iThe writer is well aware that Nirvana also may be used to denote an 
ultimate state of bliss, the biggest heaven, as is perhaps the understanding 
of some _ theosophists. But here Nirvana is spoken of in its original 
Buddhistic meaning. 
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is no basis for a comparison of Gotama and Christ, 
but if the two are compared, nevertheless, as has 
often been done, then, Christ must stand as far 
above as the stars are above the clouds. The sub- 
ject is well justified for Buddhism and Hinduism in 
elaborated and disguised forms has become popular 
in different circles in many Western countries, not 
least in the United States, and while the study of 
comparative religion is a very commendable thing, 
and while it is certain that the Western world may | 
have something to learn from India, and from the 
East as a whole; yet, as far as religion is concerned, 
Christianity should defend its contents of superiority 
as compared with both Buddhism and Hinduism. 
Annie Beasant and the late H. P. Blavatsky, the 
great leaders of the Theosophical movement, could 
see nothing but fault in Christianity and nothing but 
good in the two aforementioned religions. And still, 
how lofty is not the character and teaching of Christ 
and his Apostles, in comparison to the character and 
religion of Krishna, as told in the Puranas and the 
Baghavadgita. It is truly said that by the fruit we 
may know the tree, but it is also true that by the 
tree itself we can to a great extent judge the fruit. 
And in Krishna we are confronted with an historically 
doubtful character, supposed to be an incarnation 
of the great god Vishnu, a warrior-god in human 
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form, and unmoral in his conduct, having sixteen 
thousand wives and eighty thousand children. No 
amount of beautiful words and spiritualizing can 
make a religion with such origin superior, or even 
to any extent equal, to Christianity. 

A Protestant missionary of great merit, who had 
spent many years in India, has written an excellent 
book about India, its life and thought. One chap- 
ter in this book is devoted to a comparison of 
Gotama and Christ, the title of the chapter being, 
‘The Christ and the Buddha.” It is very surpris- 
ing that this author, being of the orthodox Christian 
faith, should have found reason to make this com- 
parison, and although he found that there are many 
contrasts and that Christ had superior qualities, he 
says at the beginning of the chapter that he does not 
find reason to ask any excuse for making the com- 
parison, which he thinks is justified. And he says 
that we may leave out the consideration of Christ’s 
Divinity and just take into account His human side, 
“for human He was also,” etc., ‘and as humans 
Christ and Buddha can surely be compared,” the 
author continues. But such an opinion is a very 
superficial one, for we cannot suppose that there is 
any human without some Divine spark in their soul, 
unless it possibly be self-extinguished, and to leave 
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out Christ’s Divine side would be to make Him 
lesser than any other human being. 

In fact, Christ was a human become entirely Di- 
vine, and the fact of Him having a physical expres- 
sion does not change the logic of that statement. 
He was a human being having attained all Godlike 
qualities in full measure, and that is why in a com- 
parison with Buddha, He stands out so illustriously 
superior. When Christian missionaries go out, es- 
pecially to a country with such religious trends as 
India, to preach of Christ as an incarnation of God, 
who with His suffering propitiated the sins of the 
world, is there any wonder that some educated 
Hindus will say that Christ must be one of the in- 
carnations of Vishnu, or of Buddha? And that 
they, as it is said, would be willing to incorporate 
Christ in the Pantheon of Hindu gods. Would not 
the result of the missionary work be vastly greater 
if they preached Christ as the supreme manifestation 
of Divine humanity, the Redeemer of the world 
through the essence of His revelation? 
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Our Physical Conception of Jesus of 
Nazareth and Our Idea of God 


O description was left to posterity of the fea- 
tures and stature of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
for this there was no doubt some reason. 

Jesus was the revelation of the eternal, spiritual 
Christ; if then, any exact description of the looks of 
the historical Jesus as He appeared had been handed 
down, it would probably have caused mankind to 
center more attention to the physical appearance of 
Christ than to the spiritual meaning of His revela- 
tion. It may also have had other undesirable effects 
in the line of human vanity. Therefore, the picture 
of the appearance of the Lord was left to imagina- 
tion. It must be said, however, that the human 
effort to represent His external appearance through 
the medium of imagination has all down the 
ages brought an unhappy result; this much, be- 
cause the human mind seems in a mysterious way 
to be dominated by the unfortunate idea that a high 
spirituality or intellect generally belongs together 
with a weak and tender physical body. ‘The result 
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was that the historical Jesus, both in art and in 
popular conception, was pictured as a man with a 
somewhat weak and slender physical constitution. 
The depressed and hazardous conditions of life dur- 
ing the early Middle Ages, together with the general 
trend of pessimism and the strong tendency of reli- 
gion towards asceticism, acted as factors to form a 
common conception of Jesus, as a man with refined 
features, but still a painful and exceedingly sorrow- 
ful expression. Many evidences from _ historical 
facts point to the conclusion that thought under fav- 
orable circumstances is contagious and that certain 
collective thought-forces are for long periods domi- 
nating the mind of men. ‘The imaginative idea re- 
garding the physical expression of Jesus is one ex- 
ample of this dominating thought-force. Even the 
greatest of artists have not dared to diverge greatly 
from the collectively dominating idea of how Jesus 
looked. 

From the salient evidence of the Gospels, it is 
clear that Jesus lived a life close to nature and very 
inducive to health. During youth and early man- 
hood He must have worked as a mechanic, perhaps 
often outdoors, and during His public ministry He 
was a traveller of far extent, who must have covered 
many long distances, perhaps mostly by foot. And 
these facts can hardly be taken as an indication of 
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a weak physical constitution, but much rather the 
opposite. Weare never told that He at any moment 
felt ill or discomfortable physically. On the other 
hand, we are told that He twice cast out the money 
changers and merchants from the temple, which must 
have required a good deal of physical vigor. There 
is no reason why a strong soul and highly developed 
spirituality should not go together with a strong and 
healthy body, but the fact is that such is often not 
the case, and many times we are not able to see the 
causes for this fact. Jesus Christ, however, had 
reached the sublime height of spiritual development, 
Divinity had in Him come into the fullest bloom. 
Therefore, it is contradictory to think of Him as 
incorporate in a weak or defective material body, 
for would we not think of highly advanced spirits, 
as having a beautiful and semi-perfect bodily ex- 
pression in a spiritual form? And, why is it not 
most natural, then, to think that Christ must have 
expressed Himself in such a physical form as we 
would think of, as the highest perfection? But art 
has never dared to take the drastic step and picture 
Him in such bodily expression, partly, no doubt, be- 
cause the dogma of the churches did not tolerate 
bodily beauty. 

There is no reason to think that Jesus in most of 
His external habits did not follow the customs of His 
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time and of the nation He lived amongst. No doubt 
He dressed more or less according to the contempo- 
rary custom, and He probably also wore a beard. 
Had He done otherwise, it would have been induc- 
ive to detract attention from the high importance 
of His spiritual mission, as being superior to all 
external things. The content of the Gospel and 
teachings of Jesus bear witness of the most sublime 
optimism the world has ever heard; in other words, 
we may say that He was the most genuine optimist 
that ever lived. Why, then, has art, in line with 
the popular conception painted His face as filled 
with sorrow, pain and pessimism? Because He was 
supposed to carry the burden of the sin of the world 
upon His shoulders. And still He never Himself 
said anything that justifies the interpretation of 
carrying the world’s burden of sin. 

He condemned sin, evil and hypocracy in many 
strong terms, but that is certainly not equivalent to 
carrying the burden of them. When He said to 
Mary Magdalene, ‘““Thy sins, which are many, are 
forgiven,” or to the paralytic man, ‘‘Son, be of good 
cheer; thy sins are forgiven.” He did not lament 
over the burden which those sins were causing Him. 

Jesus was not to any extent an ascetic. He took 
part in the wedding at Cana, and He was not ad- 
verse to sensible enjoyment, even of material gifts, 
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saying to the Pharisees according to the seventh 
chapter of Luke: “John the Baptist is come eating 
no bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a 
demon. The Son of man is come eating and drink- 
ing; and ye say, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a 
winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners! And 
wisdom is justified of all her children.” 

Another statement of Jesus, which does not inti- 
mate that He considered His mission as a sorrowful 
burden, but rather as one of joy and gladness, is 
also given in Luke fifth chapter, when He answered 
the Pharisees as to why His disciples did not fast, 
saying: ‘‘Can ye make the sons of the bride-chamber 
fast, while the bridegroom is with them?” And still 
mankind has insisted upon picturing Him with a de- 
pressed and sorrowful countenance, somewhat ten- 
der and lacking of physical strength and vigor. Is 
it not far more logical to think of Jesus as the per- 
fection of bodily beauty, and even to think that the 
Divine powers which He demonstrated must have 
found some kind of symbolical equalization in His 
whole physical expression? 

Furthermore, we should consider His words: 
‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Is 
it not likely that those words had something more 
than an abstract meaning, in other words, that they 
referred not merely to spiritual qualities but to the 
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Christly manifestation as a whole? For were we 
not told that we were created in the image of God? 
Do we not any longer dare to believe in it? Or is it 
so, that the anthropomorphic idea of God in the nar- 
row dogma of theology of the past was carried to 
such unreasonable literal extent and so abused, that 
we must discard it so utterly, as to call God only by 
the name of infinite intelligence? ‘This has been 
done by the spiritualists, who further assure us that 
infinite intelligence is without form or shape and 
that it is to be found in all things. ‘To be sure, the 
spiritualists are very insistent that the departed 
spirit friends have bodies and shapes, but not so with 
God, if they admit any such at all. 

God is a power, which is expressed everywhere in 
nature, they say. And the spiritualists are not the 
only modern cult which hold to this or similar belief 
regarding the idea of God. Such ideas, however, 
are very contradictory to logical thinking, and they 
do not indicate progress but rather a tendency to 
retrogression or atavism. For it is a characteristic 
of all the most primitive religions to confuse the 
Creator with that which is created. 

It was a part of the aboriginal religions of China, 
Japan, India, etc., and it is today a part of the reli- 
gion of all semi-savages to believe that spirit is in 
everything, and that spirits are behind every bush 
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and tree. It must be admitted that we are on deli- 
cate ground when trying to define the idea of God, 
and, of course, strictly speaking the idea cannot be 
defined in the sense of God as the Infinite. We must 
necessarily to some extent look upon God from the 
finite point of view. To say that God is without 
form or shape and that He is present in everything 
is a very positive definition, too positive and too 
crude, also. The finite side of God was manifested 
in flesh to the world through Jesus Christ, the man 
who had become like God in finite sense. And, 
therefore, we should rightly think of Christ, even 
in His earthly manifestation as the highest expres- 
sion of human strength and beauty. It can only be 
a question of time when artists will take the liberty 
to picture the historical Jesus in full conformity of 
this idea, rather than in conformity to the ascetic 
tendencies of the early Middle Ages. 

That Christ’s words as to Himself being the true 
Image of the Father also had an objectve mean-. 
ing is sustained by the author of the Hebrew Epistle 
in the beginning of the first chapter, when he says, 
speaking of Christ as the Son of God: “‘Who being 
the effulgence of his glory (God’s glory) and the 
very image of his substance.”’ It is quite clear that 
the writer of those words must have had in mind the 
sum total of Christ’s manifestation. God is surely 
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infinite intelligence, but the term in itself is cold and 
vague. It is about as far from humanity as the 
Brahm—the absolute and unapproachable supreme 
essence or universal principle believed in by Hindu- 
ists. It is through the revelation of Christ that we 
can approach the truest understanding of God. 
We can see that whatever His infinite and universal 
attributes are He must also have attributes identical 
with ourselves. It is in many circles now considered 
to be much out of date to believe in a personal God, 
but what do these people mean with personality ? 
Most of the skeptical modernists who are not 
agnostics would be willing to admit the existence 
of some sort of creative power, but then, if we 
owe our ultimate existence to an impersonal creative 
power, how can it be that we are personal or indi- 
vidual? Those religionists who claim that spiritual 
progress in a future life must mean absorption or 
extinction of individuality, and further think that 
such a belief is very much in agreement with modern 
scientific theories, need sorely to revise their opinion 
of scientific facts. For all evolutionary principles 
clearly show that progressive development tends to 
individualization instead of vice versa; or should we 
rather say that all higher species exhibit more indi- 
viduality than the lower. 

Animals as a whole are certainly less individual 
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than man, insects and reptiles show forth less indi- 
viduality than higher animals, and protoplasm, while 
it has the germ of life is lacking every characteristic 
of individuality. “The heather of the forest has a 
much less individual aspect than the full grown trees, 
etc. Savages manifest less individual characteristics 
than civilized men do. Educated and highly intel- 
lectual men are usually far more individual in their 
character and life than the uneducated and non-intel- 
lectual. Jesus Christ, the Divine prototype of man, 
showed a most remarkable individual personality 
and character. He was unique in the highest degree, 
and still He had attained that mysterious oneness 
with the Father on one hand, and on the other hand, 
the consciousness of a tender affinity and kinship to 
all God’s children. 

Future spiritual progress cannot then mean any 
loss of individual identity but rather the increase of 
it. And as we obtain that fuller state of individual 
consciousness, we shall realize that such a state also 
includes a yet unknown feeling of collective affinity 
and relationship to our fellow beings. Where is 
God and where does He dwell? This is a question 
- which has been asked ever since the dawn of God- 
consciousness in man. Some say that He can only 
be found within us, and He can certainly not be 
found outside, as far as the objective world is con- 
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cerned. We may truly say that God should be 
within, but the term is sometimes used to be a source 
of confusion. For we may also be assured that He 
is something immensely more than what is in any 
one of us. Neither is He the sum total of all of us, 
as some would have it, because that sum total would 
still be a very weak, unsatisfactory and undepend- 
able whole. 

Christ truly said that He was in the Father, and 
the ‘Father in me,’’ but He also referred to God as 
in heaven and entirely distinct and greater than Him- 
self. ‘Thus God may be said to be both without and 
within, both personal and impersonal. God's im- 
personal nature was first made known to mankind 
through Jesus Christ in His teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, which indeed is God, impersonal, the God 
that we may seek within. But there must also be a 
personal nature to God. The fundamental attribute 
of conscious being is the ability to say and feel: 
I am, and the Supreme Being must possess this attri- 
bute in the highest degree. He must be self-conscious 
and able to think of Himself as apart from His 
creation, in short all human attributes which we feel 
to be of Divine origin must be contained in God. As 
for the question of sin and evil in the world, which 
here may be brought up it would be impossible to 
treat of that, and other relative problems in such 
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a work as the present one. Let it, therefore, be 
sufficient to say that man is God’s co-creator, ulti- 
mately a free agent, and in a state of becoming, and 
he can consequently take on attributes and create 
qualities which are foreign to God. 

We have now seen that God must be considered as 
being, in the most essential meaning of the term; and 
He is also Spirit, and spirit can express itself in 
form. Thus, we can without dogmatizing on the 
question see the whole profound meaning of Christ’s 
words: ‘‘He that sees me hath seen the Father,”’ 
i.e., He was the unique personal image of God both 
in form and in spirit. It may be that the danger of 
dogmatic assertion or extreme anthropomorphism 
here is great, and any far-going positiveness should 
be avoided. But on the other hand we have those 
who would think of God as a great central sun in 
the universe, from whence all energy is derived, or 
who would picture Him simply as a round ball. Is 
not this worse than anthropomorphism? Why 
should we think of that which is simple in shape as 
higher than that which is complex and beautiful, 
and why should we think of the formless as higher 
than that which has form? Therefore, let us hold to 
the idea of a God in whose image we were essen- 
tially created, even if the full attainment of the 
image is so high and grand that we cannot but very 
vaguely dream of the nature of its reality. 
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Conclusion 


OD’S revelation to mankind did not come to 
an end with the appearance of Christ and 
the apostolic age, but this fact theology did 
not admit, for it was all through the ages taught that 
God spoke through the mouth of the Hebrew 
prophets, then through the Son and the Apostles; 
and then He was supposed to have closed the Divine 
intercourse with humanity. The Catholic church 
has recognized a certain communion or revelations 
through saints, but such revelations were considered 
entirely as part and function of the church. In later 
times, however, many of us have become convinced 
that God’s revelation of the reality of the unseen 
world or rather worlds, and the inter-action between 
the material and the spiritual is a continuous fact, 
not necessarily confined to any particular age. The 
revelation of Jesus Christ was the supreme event of 
the universal spiritual unfolding, but it is obvious 
that it did not constitute the end or finish of this 
unfolding. | 
There have been periods in history when mankind 
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was less disposed to receive or give any attention to 
this spiritual unfolding. Such was, for instance, the 
case in the Middle Ages when men were so preoccu- 
pied with warfare and with the discussion of the 
often meaningless dogmas of the church, that their 
minds were not open for many other things. ‘Then, 
too, we know how grossly the deeper functions of 
the human mind, together with all psychic forces in 
those days were misunderstood and abused. The 
church never developed or even admitted the spirit- 
ual powers which St. Paul so plainly speaks of, for 
whenever the church made any admittance to the 
existence of any psychic powers, they were branded 
as powers of the devil and made an object of all the 
cruel persecutions which we all are more or less ac- 
quainted with. But these powers have come to the 
surface, nevertheless, and they have come to be 
studied and understood to a great extent. Man 
longed for a truer understanding of the spiritual life 
and the meaning of the survival. Even that, which 
had been given by Christ, needed refreshing. For 
His revelation is progressive and continues, not in 
the essence of its contents, but in the magnitude of 
extent, as bearing upon all faces of life, and also in 
its profundity of truth. This opinion is sustained by 
Christ’s own words to His apostles in the sixteenth 
chapter of John: ‘I have yet many things to say unto 
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you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when 
he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all the Truth: for he shall not speak from 
himself, but what things soever he shall hear, these 
shall he speak: and he shall declare unto you the 
things that are to come.” The expression, ‘‘he shall 
not speak from himself, but what things soever he 
shall hear, these shall he speak,” can only imply, that 
the Divine truth should be supplied through man, 
and to suit humanity’s varying need and circum- 
Stances. Hence, it is evident that the further un- 
folding of the Christly principles and the nature of 
human destiny must be carried out by man. And it 
is up to each one of God’s children in their own way 
to contribute in the magnificent completion of God’s 
revelation to mankind initiated through Christ. 

Then also, the rise of philosophical skepticism and 
materialism in the later part of the eighteenth and 
during the nineteenth century obscured the reality 
and meaning of Christ’s revelation and all other 
foundations of faith and made it seem impossible 
for large groups of men to believe either in God or 
in immortality. But in our present time we find our- 
selves. in possession of more sources and foundation 
for faith, both in God and in the survival of human 
consciousness and personality than has ever been 
previously granted to humanity. 
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The visions of Emanuel Swedenborg are among 
the most remarkable of these sources, and those who 
have found opportunity and taken the pains to study 
at least some of his. works where those visions are 
related, should also have found that their percep- 
tion of the reality of the spirit-worlds has become 
clearer and more intelligible, which does not mean 
that we to any extent should believe that Sweden- 
borg was infallible, for it is nothing but natural that 
he to some extent must have failed in the right in- 
terpretation of these visions, which he often seems 
to have received in a symbolical and miniature form. 
We must also take in account his personal opinion 
which sometimes seems to have leaned towards a 
certain dogmatic interpretation of what he learned 
through his visional and clairaudient powers. When 
all these are considered, it remains, however, that 
he was a man of undoubted honesty and also of 
widely recognized scientific and practical ability, a 
man of sound judgment who possessed an unusual 
amount of scholarly learning, and therefore his 
visions should not be taken lightly. But his fol- 
lowers made a dogma out of his revelations. They 
decided that it was a final revelation and closed the 
books for any further unfolding of the spirit world. 

Then, in 1848 came the start of the modern spir- 
itualistic movement, which from the United States 
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spread to many other countries and which has caused 
so much rumor in the world, and also to a great 
extent was the cause of the coming of organized 
and scientific investigation of psychic phenomena. 
These scientific investigations, although they some- 
times have met with bitter opposition and.criticism, 
have nevertheless resulted in convincing many skep- 
tics of distinguished scientific and scholarly standing 
in the world, that human personality and memory 
survives bodily death. And the fact that these men, 
all of more or less skeptical trend, as far as the 
basis for ordinary religious faith goes, have found 
proof for survival from the objective point of view, 
in most cases only after many years of scrupulous in- 
vestigation, must surely be of significant importance 
to the rest of mankind. The claim for the proof of 
survival has in a very recent time, through a case 
which has been the object of close and manifold in- 
vestigation,’ and which has stirred the interest of a 
large part of the whole scientific world, become so 
strong and well founded that it would seem impos- 
sible to anybody with an honest attitude towards the 
subject to deny the claim. The assertions of scien- 
tific proof for survival should be of especial interest 
to the Christian churches, though such interest has 
rarely been forthcoming. For any reasonable proof, 


*We refer to the Margery (Mrs. Orandon) case in Boston, Mass. 
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or even indication of proof of survival must 
strengthen the case of Christian faith, and the claim 
upon which Christianity bases its faith. And it is 
well known that theological Christianity has often 
found itself defenceless against the attacks of athe- 
ism and critical scientific skepticism. But it is not 
merely in the question of the direct proof of sur- 
vival that psychic research has done great service to 
humanity. 

It has brought to the attention many previously 
practically unknown and more or less latent powers 
and qualities of the human mind. It has been in- 
strumental in establishing as proven facts the reality 
of hypnotism, mental telepathy, the existence of 
what is called the subconscious mind with its many 
remarkable qualities, etc. Somebody may here ask 
what bearing such things can have upon Christianity 
and upon religion as a whole. But we shall readily 
show why these have a very important bearing. The 
existence of the human soul is one of the funda- 
mental bases for Christian teaching and faith. 
Hence, it must be of great importance to discover at 
least some of the elements, qualities and expressions, 
which must constitute the soul; this especially in a 
time when religion has been challenged by material- 
istic science to bring forth some sort of objective 
proof for the soul-theory. And it is obvious that it 
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must be man’s own task to learn what he is, to find 
out himself, and to verify the truth of his Divinity 
by his own experience. 

If God could have proven all things to man with- 
out any possibility of doubt, then man would not be 
enriched and developed through the experience of 
having found out, neither would it be any credit of 
his to believe. Therefore, Christ gave the doubting 
Thomas the opportunity to verify the testimony of 
his senses by still closer objective experience. Psychic 
research and general intelligent study of spiritual- 
istic phenomena have given mankind much oppor- 
tunity to verify its doubt in regard to the existence 
of the human soul and the truth of survival. For 
the fact is not simply that certain scientists have be- 
come convinced of the possibility of communication 
with departed spirits while others have remained 
skeptical about it, because those that have remained 
skeptical have done so for the reason that they 
believe all, or a greater part, of psychic phenomena 
can, or may be, explained through the functions of 
human mentality, such as telepathy, the workings of 
the subconscious mind, abnormal mentality, etc. And 
anybody who has devoted any amount of study and 
observation to the psychic problems realizes that in 
order to make this theory to any extent acceptable, 
we have to ascribe such qualities and functions to the 
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human mind, that it amounts to the admittance of a 
soul. For those who believe that all psychic phe- 
nomena can be explained through the functions of 
the subconscious or subjective mind must also con- 
sequently admit that this part of the mind can func- 
tion to a great extent independent of the physical 
organism; that one mind can act upon another mind, 
and also upon physical objects to the extent of moy- 
ing such objects, even of considerable weight. They 
further must admit that a reciprocity of thought and 
knowledge under certain circumstances can be estab- 
lished and that in order to make this thought-trans- 
ference or mind-reading theory sustainable in all 
cases they have to ascribe to the subconscious mind 
almost perfect memory or ability to retain every- 
thing that has once been known or seen by the ob- 
jective senses. For the time is surely past when it 
is possible for one with an honest and unprejudiced 
mind and a fair amount of acquaintance with psychic 
phenomena to explain it all, or even nearly all, as the 
result of trickery, fraud, ventriloquism, etc. 

The late Dr. Thompson J. Hudson was one of the 
most staunch believers in the theory that all psychic 
phenomena could be sufficiently explained through 
the actions of the subconscious mind. But he also 
admitted the necessary consequences of this theory, 
i.e., he not only admitted but advocated, that the 
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sum total of the phenomena proves the reality of the 
soul as something apart from the physical organ- 
ism of the human body. He also went further and 
claimed that psychic phenomena, without admittance 
of the spirit theory, is evidence of a future life. His 
opinion to this effect was ably set forth in his two 
works, The Law of Psychic Phenomena, and A Dem- 
onstration of a Future Life. 

As for spiritualism, itself, the attention and inter- 
est it now has gained in many parts of the world is 
so large, and its claims are from one point of view 
so vital to the Christian faith, that it is fully proper 
to here give a very short consideration of it. Un- 
fortunately, the history of modern spiritualism has 
often been intermingled with fraud and quackery, 
which has caused it to be greatly misunderstood. No 
doubt the claim of fraud has sometimes been justi- 
fied, and perhaps more often it has been unwar- 
ranted. It would not be possible here to go into the 
details of the problem. While it is true that a cau- 
tious attitude is needed in study of spiritualism, it 
is equally true that it cannot be explained away by 
saying that it is all ‘fake and cheating.” 

However, there are many honest spiritualists who 
hold a rather credulous opinion in regard to the 
nature of psychic phenomena, for it is safe to say 
that a large amount of this phenomena must be as- 
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cribed to the working of the subconscious mind or 
unconscious mental activity. Some _ spiritualists 
seem, however, to think that spirits are the first and 
last in it all. This attitude has been a great hin- 
drance to the progress of the movement. 

There is a fair portion of psychic phenomena, both 
-in and outside of spiritualism, which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult, and many of us consider it impossible, 
to explain through any form or name of subcon- 
scious mental activity, and there is no need of hesi- - 
tation in admitting both the possibility and the truth 
of spirit communication, least of all should such hes- 
itation be found with Christians, for spirit communi- 
cation, and appearances of spirits, are frequently 
mentioned in the Bible. In the twenty-eighth chapter 
of first Samuel we read of how the prophet Samuel 
appeared through the medium of Endor to King 
Saul; in the three synoptic Gospels we are told that 
Moses and Elijah appeared to and talked with 
Christ on the mountain. And it is apparent from 
the Acts and from the first Corinthian Epistle that 
different forms of psychic phenomena must have been 
well known and recognized by the first Christians. 

It seems rather humorous that orthodox Chris- 
tians should, as sometimes has been the case, de- 
nounce spiritualism on the ground of the semi-mate- 
rialistic conditions of the future life as described in 
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certain alleged communications. What do these 
Christians then want? Has not orthodox Christi- 
anity been singing about a heavenly City with streets 
of pure gold, with singing and harps, etc? Why 
should it then feel offended over descriptions essen- 
tially of the same nature only perhaps somewhat 
more reasonable? In regard to communications — 
from the so-called dead, a highly prominent Protes- 
tant clergyman, one of unusual talent and influence, 
is quoted as having said recently, when asked if he 
thought such communications possible, that he did 
Delieve they were possible but could not see any kind 
of useful purpose in them. This noted clergyman 
is deserving of great respect, but the above quoted 
opinion is very ill-considered and shortcoming, for 
no matter how strong the Christian faith may be, 
it is true in most cases, and very natural too, that 
human hearts and emotions would stretch out for 
a comforting word or tangible evidence from the 
departed loved ones. And especially is this true 
in cases where the faith in a future life is but very 
faint, as is now the fact with many Christians. But 
supposing lack of faith is not in question, then, let 
us imagine that we have a very dear friend or loved 
relative who had gone to a faraway foreign country 
to stay for the rest of his or her life, would we not 
be greatly encouraged by some kind of a message 
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now and then from this person? Christianity of the 
past, and even of the present, is a good deal more 
devoted to the gloom of Calvary than to the joy 
of the continuous life which Christ was teaching. 

Mental telepathy between the living is now a fact 
almost unanimously admitted by science, but if the 
dead still live, which does not seem to be an un- 
Christian belief, and if they have a conscious mind, 
which they must have in order to have a real life, 
then, it is also very likely that they under certain 
circumstances would be able to come in contact with 
mind still in the earthly existence. 

It would be very unjust to deny that psychic re- 
search and the spiritualistic movement combined 
have not filled a great purpose in resuscitating a 
fundamental interest in religion, that is, religion as 
based upon the belief in continuity of life. For it 
does not matter how many phrases there may be 
used in attempting to define what religion is, without 
the foundation of this belief, religion cannot be a 
sustaining and living force, and it cannot even be a 
lasting moral guidance. 

The religion of Jesus Christ was based upon the 
gospel of immortality and the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But as official Christianity has been forced to back 
down upon some of its unreasonable doctrines, the 
faith in personal immortality has ebbed very low 
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and become in many cases nothing but a vague hope 
in something as unreal as a fairy tale. And that is 
why religion has lost so much of its prestige and 
influence upon both young and old, which representa- 
tives of many churches are now lamenting. 

The history of other religions proves that belief, 
in at least some principles, of a future life is abso- 
lutely necessary for the progress and lasting influence 
of any religious system. Confucianism, for instance, 
is not a religion, it is only a poor ethical system, 
which although it contains some good, has proved 
unsatisfactory even to the meager spiritual cravings 
of the Chinese, which is shown by the fact that they 
generally worship other religions besides the accep- 
tance of the moral doctrines of Confucius. 

The greatest part of the followers of Buddhism 
also found it necessary to include some sort of future 
life in their teaching. No moral system which is 
not founded upon the faith of personal continuity 
of life can in the nature of the case have any endur- 
ing and saving influence even on social human rela- 
tions. For if there was nothing more than this pres- 
ent short and unsecure material life, then our moral 
obligations would be very limited. And the fact 
that many agnostics and atheists prove to be very 
moral and altruistic is only another demonstration 
of the truth of a future life. In that they, in spite 
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of their unbelief, unconsciously act and live accord- 
ing to principles of a continuous soul-life. The 
philosophy of ancient Roman stoicism, which ad- 
mitted a God but denied a personal future life 
showed how futile is any so-called religion when 
faith in the continuity of life is absent. Stoicism 
with its strict morality was a cold and artificial struc- 
ture without individual hope and logical motive 
force. Therefore, it could not prevent disintegra- 
tion of moral and social life in Rome. 

“There cannot be true religion without both the 
principle of God and the fundamental element of 
faith in immortality. Modern spiritualism is very 
strong on the latter but weak and confused regard- 
ing the idea of God. Some spiritualists are practi- 
cally materialistic in their philosophy in that they 
flatly reject the idea of God altogether. They may 


admit a sort of diffused intelligence, or sum-total of 


life or some other vagary, which cannot be called 
belief in God. But curiously enough such spiritual- 
ists are very strong on the reality of personal im- 
mortality, being unable to realize that bamuriavie! 
must have a source. 

Material life in all its manifold expressions is 
transitory and undependable even as such; if there 
is immortal life it must have its foundation in a life 
which is in itself by its nature immortal. And even 
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if the ultimate of such life is above human compre- 
hension, it is nevertheless far more logical in theory 
than to suppose that human individuals just in them- 
selves without any particular cause had become im- 
mortal. In this connection there is a point which 
deserves some explanation. Spiritualism claims to 
be the only religion which can put forth any valid 
proof of immortality, but this claim is true only to 
a certain extent. The proofs, or rather foundations, 
for faith in immortality are many and of various 
natures; spiritualism may be said to be the only mod- 
ern religious cult which is cultivating and employ- 
ing psychic powers to prove the truth of conscious 
personal survival. But to prove survival is not 
necessarily to prove immortality, though the two 
terms are most often used synonymously. 
Immortality, the everlasting life of which we were 
assured through Christ, can in the ultimate not be 
proved by any phenomenon or manifestation to the 
objective senses but must remain a matter of inner 
faith, sustained though it is from many inferences 
pertaining to life and the external world. ‘The 
trouble with most spiritualists is, however, that 
they tend to put Christ in the background, either 
doubting His historical existence, or else just look- 
ing upon Him as a great medium. But it is through 
Christ that we best can realize our own Divine in- 
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heritance, as well as God and immortality. The 
mere proof of survival without any assurance of a 
Divine guidance and purpose is incomplete and in- 
sufficient. 

We have read alleged communications from spir- 
its, asserting to have been very long departed, who 
assure us that they have searched all through the 
spirit world for evidence of a God without finding 
.a trace of Him. But the tone of these doubtful 
~ messages indicates that, whoever they may come 
from, has started the search with the preconviction 
that the Creator does not exist. And we may rest 
assured that if we are searching for the evidence of 
God with our mind beforehand made up to the effect 
that there is none, we shall never find the evidence. 
How can they, who disregard or even hate the mani- 
festation of Christ, the sanctified Son, who brought 
the supreme revelation of the brotherhood of men 
and the Fatherhood of God, find God? 

Communications from spirits as well as many 
other phases of psychic phenomena should be given 
due consideration for the helpfulness they may 
bring in certain situations of life. And especially 
should they be given consideration for the strength, 
resuscitation and interest they have added, and 
helped to re-awaken in the way of hope and faith in 
the continuity of life collectively. But the utiliza- 
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tion of psychic powers involves also certain dangers - 
and therefore requires constant exercise of caution, 
and the practice of communication with spirits, 
whether real or imagined, from certain unconscious 
mental phenomena, may eventually lead to a form 
of primitive ancestor worship. And this is what 
modern spiritualism to a great extent is tending to. 

The reaching out of continued love and friendship 
over the parting river of death from whence it was 
supposed that nobody-ever returned is noble, beauti- 
ful, marvellous! It was painted in all its gripping 
and touching beauty by Ella Wheeler Wilcox in her 
wonderful poem: ‘‘The Search of a Soul in the Sor- 
row, in her book, ‘“Fhe Worlds and I.’”’ When all 
these have been acknowledged, there remains how- 
ever to consider the danger of spirit communica- 
tions, constantly practiced as a part of religion, 
descending to nothing better than a form of ances- 
tor worship, and this very tendency is evident in- 
many spiritualistic circles; this mostly because the 
idea of God has become so vague and confusing, 
that it hardly any longer has a meaning with these 
spiritualists; neither is Christ considered of any 
great importance. Consequently, the whole trend 
of worship is directed to the departed friends and 
relatives—“The angel-loved ones,” as they are often 
called, to whom prayers for guidance and favors are 
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also directed. But if we had no stronger and more 
dependable source to trust upon, then it would in- 
deed be a pity. 

How do our spiritualist friends know that the 
departed ones have in themselves any true guiding 
power? Some departed ones no doubt know im- 
mensely more than we know, but such intelligences 
do not seem apt to communicate, at least not through 
mediumistic channels; on the other hand are many 
communications, which if taken to be genuine do not 
bear the mark of much advancement. But this in 
itself should not cause any surprise, for what a per- 
sonality and character is when it passes into the next 
stage of life, such it must be until it has had time, 
or become willing, to advance, and we must also 
realize that degeneration is a logical possibility in a 
future life as well as in the present one. Why should 
the spiritualists, then, devote semi-divine worship to 
the departed spirit-friends and relatives in any ex- 
tent exceeding the natural bond of human love and 
friendship which is common to the present life? 

Let us remember that ancestor worship is a com- 
mon characteristic of all primitive religions and that 
praying to the departed relatives and ancestors for 
help and favor is a habit with almost all savages 
before they have reached up to even the crudest con- 
ception of any deity. Christ upheld the command- 
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ment to love and worship God first, and secondly to 
love our fellow-men; this because the second prin- 
ciple, which means justice, charity, brotherhood of 
men and altruism has its ultimate root in the first 
principle—love of God, which means the inner ac- 
knowledgement, worship and faith in God as the 
source of all good and all life. 

There are some spiritualists now who would de- 
cline to call themselves Christians. ‘This is regret- 
table, for there is very little, if any, justification for 
spiritualism as a religion in itself, apart from Chris- 
tianity. It is nothing essential in spiritualism which 
should not belong to true Christianity. And as for 
the practice of the psychic powers, where such prac- © 
tice really deserves the name of spiritualism and not 
simply the name of animistic spiritism, there is very 
good reason to believe that such spiritual practice of 
psychic powers were part of the first Christian 
church. It should be high time also that the rest of 
the Christian churches begin to take the fact of the 
spiritualistic movement into serious consideration, 
for even its bitterest opponents are willing to admit 
that this movement has millions of followers in the 
world. 

As it now is, however, spiritualism consists of so 
many different and opposing elements of thought 
and opinion that it can hardly very long remain 
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‘intact from serious schism. Perhaps the greatest 
service of spiritualism will be in the form of an 
eventual influence on Christianity as a whole, effect- 
ing a new interest in the psychic qualities and won- 
derful hidden powers of the human soul, and also in 
the resuscitation of faith in the continuity of life and 
realization of its reality and nature. The Christian 
churches of today are in vital need of such an influ- 
ence. On the other hand, spiritualism is in vital 
need of a true realization of Christ, and Christianity 
as a whole is in need of a new and fuller realization 
of the meaning of the doctrine of trinity, which 
will convey to humanity a true understanding of its 
own essential Divinity with Christ as its sanctified 
ideal Prototype. 

Realizing God, the Father, as the personal nature 
of the supreme Being in whose image we are created, 
and the Holy Spirit as the impersonal and infinite 
nature of the same supreme Being; when one has 
grasped the significance of such a conception of the 
so much disputed doctrine of the trinity, then, is 
also readily seen the mystery of how Christ could 
be a true man, and still the true Son of the Living 


God. 
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